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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_p_—_ 





O far, the Afghan campaign has been successful. General Sir 
S. Browne, after capturing Ali Musjid, as recorded last 
week, advanced rapidly through the Khyber, meeting with no 
resistance; and on the 23rd inst. occupied Dhakka, the valley 
beyond the Pass, in which the Afghans keep their first regular 
cantonment. The station was found deserted and the guns 
withdrawn, and the villagers round readily brought in supplies. 
The chief of Lalpoora—who is, we believe, a’ relative of the 
British Envoy, Nuwab Gholam Hussein Ali—came in, with pro- 
mises of alliance and support. General Browne had, however, 
advanced so fast that he left no force behind him; and some Iiill- 
men, perhaps regular brigands, belonging to no tribe, attacked 
his camp-followers, fired at an officer bathing, and seized the 
official mail-bags. At Dhakka it was reported that Jellalabad was 
evacuated ; that Sir S, Browne had decided on an advance upon 
that city, without waiting for General Maude, who is hurrying 
to his support, but up to Friday afternoon this had not been 
fully confirmed. If Jellalabad is occupied, Sir S. Browne will 
have performed a splendid feat of military audacity, a feat after 
the style of the old Anglo-Indian wars, when success was taken 
for granted, if only there was dash enough. ‘The work, however, 
is not yet done, the latest telegram (Lahore, Friday 29th) only 
reporting that General Browne had reconnoitred ten miles of the 
road, 


From the Quetta column, under General Biddulph, there is 
little news, except that it has reached Tisheen, half-way to 
Candahar, unopposed, and that it has been in urgent want of 
warm clothing. A hiatus of three days in news from him is probably 
caused by his advance towards Candahar without a field-telegraph, 
but we ought to hear of his occupation of the city before our 
next issue. There is no evidence that it will be defended. 
General Roberts in the Koorum has occupied the valley, and has 
been well received by the people and the Hillmen, but expects 
resistance at the Peiwar, where there is a fort. If none is offered, 
he will press on, without impediment, to seize the Shaturgardan, 
the high pass which may or may not be defended. It was 
originally reported defenceless, but according to the latest state- 





plished almost without loss, but they are not yet achieved, 
and it is well to wait for the few remaining days. The 
swift retreat of the Afghans without resistance is nevertheless 
perplexing. We may dismiss the notion of a plot to draw the 
British on, for it is beyond Afghan strategy, and there is no 
evidence whatever of general disorganisation. The most probable 
explanation is the Russian one,—that Shere Ali has concentrated 


| all his resources for the defence of his capital; but there is 


another which is reasonable. ‘I'he discipline of the Afghans, which 
is quite new, has broken down, Shere Ali, in 1859, reorganised 
his army on the British plan, using Sepoys who had 
fled after the mutiny as drill-instructors, and his ‘ regulars” 
find themselves only hampered by their new ways. If this is 
the case, the Ameer will fight one great battle in the open, 
and his army will be destroyed, as every Asiatic force has been 
which has tried European tactics. This is a mere suggestion, 
but it is at least more probable than the sudden change of very 
brave men, who have been fighting successfully all their lives, 
into cowards. 


The Government, moved, it is believed, chiefly by the legal difti- 
culty of obtaining money for the Afghan.war without a Parlia- 
mentary Vote, has summoned Parliament for December 5th. It is 
believed that the Houses will sit till December 20th, when they will 
adjourn to the usual time of meeting—the second week in February 
—and that the only topic will be our policy in Central Asia. 
The debates will be long and probably bitter, more especially in 
the Upper House, where Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury will 
meet in Lords Lawrence, Northbrook, and Halifax, and we hope 
the Duke of Argyll, opponents worthy of their steel, and far 
better informed than themselves. The whole policy of the 
Government will be overhauled, and the Ministers compelled, at 
all events, to explain what their ultimate purposes are, and how 
far they intend to go. It is reported on all sides that the deci- 
sion to summon Parliament was arrived at only after fierce debate, 
and that the dissensions in the Cabinet are most serious. No 
Minister has, however, as yet angrily denied their existence, so 
secessions are not quite certain within the next week. 


Our impression that the despatch of Lord Cranbrook was far 
from candid in its dealings with the history of the Afghan quarrel, 
has heen much more than confirmed by the papers published 
and the facts elicited since its publication. In the first 
place, it appeared, from a short correspondence between 
Lord Northbrook and Lord Cranbrook, published in the 
papers of Monday, that Lord Northbrook was surprised and 
thoroughly dissatisfied by the references to his own Afghan policy 
between 1873 and his departure from India in 1876. On Wed- 
nesday it came out in the Daily News that he had good reason to 
be so, since, so far from its being true that his recommendations 
with regard to Afghanistan were over-ruled by Mr. Gladstone's 
Government in 1873,—the implied, though not expressed assertion 
of Lord Cranbrook’s despatch,—his recommendations were, in 
every respect, approved, and not only approved, but acted upon- 





ment, regular Afghan troops are marching ‘to take possession. | 
If they arrive before General Roberts, he will have a feat to 
accomplish such as has hardly been attempted in the history of 
the world. To carry the Pass in the teeth of an energetic foe 
Would be a deed only to be compared with some of the legends | 


of the defence of N orway. | 


} 


| 


Up to the present moment, the Afghan soldiery, with every 
advantage of position, and plenty of cannon, have done nothing. 
They have not displayed either skill, or perseverance, or ordinary 
courage. Their want of pluck, indeed, has created an impression 
in England that they are either disheartened, or secretly favour- 
, or hopelessly disorganised, and it is broadly declared that 

the Afghan war is over.” That is too rapid a conclusion. It is 
Probable that the first objects of the expeditions—the capture of 
Candahar, the Shaturgardan, and Jellalabad—will be accom- 


On Thursday the history of the Indian policy of the Liberal 


' Government was elaborately explained, both in the report of a 


very able speech of Mr. Childers to his constituents at 
Pontefract, and in a letter of the Duke of Argyll to the daily 
papers ; and on Friday the despatches themselves, or such of them 
as the Government chooses to give, were issued, It is now com- 
pletely demonstrated that Lord Cranbrook’s despatch suggested 
a purely fictitious origin for the Afghan quarrel, in a condition of 
feeling on the part of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet which had no 
existence, and suppressed the true cause, namely, a new and de- 
liberate policy of menace, adopted from the beginning of 1876 to 
the outbreak of the war. The despatch is more than uncandid, 
—it is verbally accurate, while its drift is dexterously and dis- 
criminatingly misleading. 


Mr. Childers brought out this most effectively, in his speech 
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at Pontefract on Wednesday. He said that while we were The despatches published only on Friday we cannot, of Course, 
‘dreaming that all was quiet, we were slumbering on the pretend to have as yet mastered, but thus much is as clear 

voleano of second-rate Indian official Chauvinism;” and that possible,—that from the time when the Eastern Question tea 
when the war broke out, the Government threw the blame urgent in Europe, Lord Beaconsfield’s Government began to 
of it on the blindness and dilatoriness of their predecessors in | press eagerly on the Indian Government to make sure of Afghani 
office. Quoting from the history of Lord Northbrook’s com- | stan; and that what was meant by making sure of Afghanistan 
munications in 1873, both with the Ameer of Afghanistan and | was placing that country, in a military sense, at the disposal of 
with the Ilome Government, Mr. Childers proved elaborately | the Viceroy. Lord Northbrook proving unmanageable in this 
that the inferences drawn by the whole public from Lord Cran- | matter, a special Viceroy was selected to carry out a great poli 

brook’s despatch, and certainly intended to be so drawn, were |in relation to Central Asia, and no pains were spared either to 
absolutely false; that Lord Northbrook was authorised | wheedle or frighten Afghanistan into submission. Just when 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet to give the Ameer of Afghan- | Lord Beaconsfield was talking, in the Guildhall, of “Sone, two 
istan very much stronger assurances of support againSt | three campaigns” against Russia, on Lord Mayor's Day, in 1875, 
Russian aggression,—which, however, they did not fear,— | the British were seizing Quetta, and Sir Lewis Pelly Preparing to 
than he had ever before received ; and that the delay in enter- | force (if he could) British Residents on the Ameer of Afghani- 
ing upon detailed arrangements was due, not to the Viceroy or | stan. Cashmere was also encouraged to apply pressure on the 
the Cabinet, but to the Ameer. Mr. Childers further pointed out | frontier, and every preparation made for marching troops, if 
that after the accession of the Tory Government to office, the | need be, towards the Russian positions in Turkestan, Afghani. 
policy of Lord N orthbrook received the hearty adhesion of Lord | stan was not, of course, the real end and aim of the policy by 
Derby, who, in the House of Lords, in 1874, spoke explicitly for | which the Ameer suffered. But being between the hammer and 
Lord Salisbury (then Indian Secretary), as well as for himself, and | the anvil, he had to pay the penalty of that very awkward 
that the change of policy,—a great change it was—occurred later, | position. 
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namely, in 1875. Lord Cranbrook’s despatch, so far as it fixes 
on 1873 as the critical point of our Afghan policy, and makes 
the hesitation of the Liberal Cabinet responsible for it, is simply 
a falsification of history. The despatches now published prove 
that Lord Northbrook advised, in most grave and weighty terms, 
against the new Afghan policy, and protested strongly against it. 
Lord Lytton, therefore, was specially selected to carry it out. 


Mr. Childers also made some very weighty comments on the 
growth of personal government under Lord Beaconsfield, —‘“ the 
personal government of the Minister, using and misusing the 


Among the Afghan papers submitted to Parliament, is the 
celebrated letter from the Ameer received on October 19th, which 
was demi-officially reported to be so insulting. Itis a whine, not 
| an insult. The Ameer complains that before he had received the 
Viceroy’s friendly letter by Gholam Hussein Khan, he had re. 
ceived another about a Mission, written threateningly, while 
other letters, written to subordinates, had been laid before him, 
‘“‘None of them have been free from harsh expressions and 
hard words, repugnant to courtesy and politeness, and in 
tone contrary to the ways of friendship and _ intercourse,” 













Sovereign’s name and the Sovereign's powers.” The great feature | In his afflicted position (his son Abdoolla being just dead), 
of this Government had been, he said, the degradation of Parlia- | ‘‘ patience and silence would have been specially becoming.” “ Let 
ment. ‘The favourite method is mystery and secrecy. In- | your Excellency take into consideration this harsh and breathless 
formation is withheld, evasive answers, if not worse, come from | haste with which the desired object and place of conference have 
Secretaries of State; papers are promised in a few days, and kept | been seized upon, and how the officials of the Government have 
for three or four months ; assurances are given, true perhaps in | been led into discussion and subjection to reproach. There is 
the letter, but anything but true in the spirit... And so Parlia- | some difference between this and the pure road of friendship and 
ment is degraded, one of Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite aims for | goodwill.” The Ameer contends that his officials have shown no 
forty years back. ‘* The House of Commons is to be reduced to enmity to the British Government, nor do they desire with any 
something like the old French Parliament, registering the decrees | other Power enmity or strife; but “‘when any other Power, 
of the Ministers, with the power, indeed, to protest, and perhaps | without cause or reason, shows enmity towards this Government, 
to censure, but with the knowledge that it can only disapprove | the matter is left in the hands of God, and to his will.” “1 will 














what has already been done in the Sovereign’s name.” When 
Mr. Childers thrusts home like this, we may feel pretty sure that 
the Liberal leaders are not likely to desert us again. The “time 
to keep silence” seems over, at last. 





The Duke of Argyll’s letter to ‘Thursday’s papers is to a 
great extent identical in aim with Mr. Childers’ speech. But we 
will call attention to that in it which is not in Mr. Childers’ 
address. The Duke points out that up to the Umballah Confer- 
ence of 1869, the object of Ameer Ali’s demands had not 


do nothing, if you bully me,”—that is the worst meaning which 
| can be placed upon the letter, which has been used exactly as the 
fancied insult to Benedetti was used, to stir up war. 


The German Emperor is about to return to Berlin, and the 
Government is therefore carrying out the Anti-Socialist Laws 
with a will. The Ministry of State notifies (November 28th) 
that for one year no person suspected of designs on the public 
safety will be permitted to reside in Berlin, Charlottenburg, 
Potsdam, or the neighbourhood ; and that the carrying of arms, 








been protection against Russia, but a guarantee of his dynasty 
against internal rebellion. But in 1869 there was one important 
demand, upon which he asked and received full assurance, that 
‘*no European officers would be placed as Residents in his cities,” 
Now this assurance had been in effect withdrawn by the pre- 
sent Government. ‘So long as Lord Northbrook was Viceroy, 
he objected to this change of policy, and postponed the adoption 
of it.” But the policy dictated to Lord Lytton involved a 
complete cancelling of the formal promise given on this 
head by Lord Mayo. It was the anti-Russian policy which 
gave rise to this great change. Quetta was occupied in 1876; 
sritish Residents were urgently pressed on the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan immediately afterwards. ‘ All round it was a policy of fuss 
and fear,” and the demands on Shere Ali were finally pushed to the 
extreme length of a suspension of all friendly relations with Cabul. 
The Duke concludes by expressing very strongly his personal 
belief that we can never allow Afghanistan to become “in any | 
way subordinate to Russia.” ‘With that view we do not ourselves | 
feel much sympathy. ‘Io our mind, Russia could be met,—if she | 
must be met at all,—to better advantage on our present frontier, 
than anywhere else. But nothing can illustrate more strongly than 
this opinion of the Duke’s, the monstrous disingenuousness of 
attributing to his administration as Secretary for India, any 
indifference as to the Russian advance. It would be nearer the 
truth,—though not the truth,—to say that it was the beginning 
of superfluous and even dangerous precautions against the con- 
tingency of Russia’s hostility. 














except by soldiers or licensed persons, is prohibited; that no 
explosive projectiles may be sold or carried, and that “per- 
mits” to carry arms will be granted only by the police. As 
Orsini bombs are not made in public, and as a knife is 
as dangerous as any other weapon, this order, as a measure of 
defence, is childish, while the right of removing the “suspect” 
places individual liberty at the mercy of the police. The Emperor 
could be much more efficiently guarded by a few dragoons, and 
a bullet-proof carriage. The police, though well informed, rarely 
hit upon intending assassins, and would no more have banished 
Nobiling than any other Berliner of education. The only effect 
of such orders is to embitter the minds of the 50,000 Socialists in 
Berlin with the idea that they have none of the rights of freemen, 
and that any one of them may be banished or ruined because 4 
police inspector thinks he looks too hard at the Emperor as he 
passes. 


The preliminary inquiry in the Gooch case has ended in the 
committal of the accused, Lady Gooch and her nurse, Mrs. Walker, 
for trial. Lady Gooch, through her lawyers, virtually pleaded 
guilty, throwing up all defence, and agreeing to record an affidavit 
that the child was not hers, and Sir Francis Gooch requested that 
she might be dismissed. The magistrate, Mr. Newton, however, 
decided, after some days’ deliberation, that the case must go 0D, 
and the prisoners were committed for trial, though liberated on 
their own recognisances. Incidentally, the case has been most 
injurious to the Refuge for Deserted Mothers and their Infants, 
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« Great Coram Street, whence the supposititious child was 
ae ed. We are assured, on unimpeachable authority, that 
Se eatlbation is in no sense a foundling hospital, but a refuge, 
ren are never admitted without their mothers, who, 


-, which child 
rs . are called on to maintain them, and do, as a matter of 
fot contribute 84 per cent. of their cost. The single object of 


the jnstitution is to give erring women another chance, by obtain- 
ing for them situations, the new employers being informed of all 


the facts. cniimaeecipueceanesitpianit 

The Art world has been interested this week in a libel case. 
Mr. Ruskin does not like those formless sketches, looking like 
ictures seen through darkness or fog, which Mr. Whistler calls 
« Nocturnes,” ‘ Symphonies,” and the like ; and in a number of 
the “Fors Clavigera” Mr. Ruskin said so, in his own way. He 
blamed the Grosvenor Gallery for admitting work in ‘‘ which the ill- 
educated conceit of the artist so nearly approached the aspect of 
wilfal imposture.” He had seen much of Cockney impudence, 
asput never expected to hear a coxcomb ask 200 guineas for 
flinging a pot of paint in the public’s face.” Of course 
the witnesses—all artists—were opposed to one another, the 
Judges facetious, and the jury perplexed; but in the end, the 
aggrieved painter obtained his verdict and a farthing damages, 
the jury apparently thinking the criticism quite true, but still 
illegal. We have commented on the case elsewhere, but may 
cemark here that Mr. Whistler has succeeded in bringing Mr. 
Ruskin’s opinion—formerly buried in the ‘Fors Clavigera,” 
which is not sold by booksellers—before every picture-buyer in 
London, while his own character as an artist, which is that of a 
genius eccentric to flightiness, remains unaffected. 





A meeting of the creditors of Messrs. Smith, Fleming, and 
Co. was held on Wednesday, and Mr. Fleming was allowed to 
address them. He made some astounding statements. He de- 
clared that early in 1870 his firm had a capital of £400,000, but 
in a few months this was swept away, by the failure of their 
Liverpool correspondents, and the severe depression caused by 
the Franco-German war. They could, howéver, have stopped, 
without great injury to anybody, and proposed to do so ; but the 
City of Glasgow Bank, to which they owed £148,000, fully 
secured, prevented them. ‘The Bank carried them on, and other 
firms dependent on them, knowing all the while, from monthly 
reports forwarded to the Directors, that they were insolvent. In 
June, 1878, the firm owed the Bank £1,500,000 more than 
they could pay, and were quite aware that nothing short 
of some enormous good-fortune could ever enable them to clear 
themselves. ‘They represented the exact etate of their affairs to 
the Bank, but the Bank, through Mr. Stronach, would not allow 
them to stop, but went on advancing. Mr. Fleming considered 
that, with the enormous debt to the Bank, the firm had become 
its servants, and were not entitled to stop without its consent. 
Of course a statement like this must be investigated, but Mr. 
Fleming stood a severe cross-examination by Mr. Abrabams, the 
ereditors believed him, and the estate is to be liquidated by 
arrangement, instead of being thrown into bankruptcy. 


Prince Charles of Roumania opened his Chambers on Novem- 
ber 27th, in a speech in which, after congratulating the country 
on its independence and the acquisition of the Dobrudscha, and 
lamenting the cruel sacrifices of the war, he states that the finan- 
cial position of Roumania is better than before the war, and 
advises Members to devote themselves to internal improvements. 
He hopes they will complete the communal law, establish rural 
Banks, pass a law sanctioning the appointment of Justices of the 
Peace and securing their responsibility, affirm the irremovability 
of the Judges, carry further the reorganisation of the Army, 
and complete the arterial railway system. This is a 
large programme, and may not be all fulfilled; but it is 
a8 well to remember that the country in which such pro- 
posals can be entertained is a slice cut off from Turkey, in the 
teeth of English opposition; that the union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia was opposed as bitterly as the union of the Bulgarias 
fow is ; and that it is not twelve months since Prince Charles was 





denounced as an adventurer, his people declared to be worthless, | j 


and his soldiers cowards, all because they ventured to fight Turkey. | 
But for the silly stipulation that the Prince must not belong to a | 
reigning family, the Bulgarias might elect another Hohenzollern, 

Prince Leopold, the candidate of 1870 for the throne of Spain. | 


Lord Beaconsfield has always despised consistency, but it is” 
curious, nevertheless, to read the language which he used about | 
invading Afghanistan in order to produce an impression on the | 
mind of Europe, in 1842 :—‘‘ The only information afforded with 


respect to the war in Afghanistan, was that it was undertaken for 
the purpose of producing a moral impression in Europe. Jt would 
appear that a moral impression in Europe was to be produced by 
acting immorally in Afghanistan, The noble lord’s (Palmerston) 
system appeared to be to say, ‘I am the Minister of the most 
powerful country on earth, and I can always extricate myself 
from my difficulties by main force.’ To use a giant’s strength 
like a giant was ungenerous, and the constant transition from a 
state of collapse to one of convulsion would not only have the 
effect of involving us in financial embarrassment, but would rouse 
against us the prejudices of Europe, and perbaps its hatred. The 
noble lord’s system might be successful for a moment. He might 
take Ghuznee, and conquer Ava; but what effect must it have 
upon the foundations of our strength and power? It was a sys- 
tem which commenced with the neglect of our duties, and which 
terminated by a violation of the rights of other nations.” The 
bottom-boy’s view of the top-boy’s conduct is always, of course, 
very different from the top-boy’s view of his own conduct, even 
though it be the very conduct which, when at the bottom, he so 
bitterly condemned. And especially is this the case with such a 
man as Lord Beaconsfield, who treats political principles rather as 
the appropriate costume of political position, than as having 
any meaning in themselves. Lord Beaconstield, however, has 
frequently endeavoured to play over again the part of Lord 
Palmerston. 


Mr. Sidney Buxton writes a very amusing paper, in the Animal 
World, for December, on the difficulties of acclimatising parrots 
and cockatoos—an attempt made by his father, the late Mr. Charles 
Buxton—and it does not appear that climate isa difficulty. ‘* They 
seem just as cheerful in winter as in summer, and we have never 
been able to trace mortality to cold. They really die, I fear, a 
sudden and violent death. A high wind, the destructive gun, 
destroying hawk, and possibly starvation when lost, make havoc in 
their ranks.” But the killing-down of parrots by violent deaths 
cannot be peculiar to England. The real reason seems to be that, 
for some reason, the cockatoos and parrots do not breed freely in 
England, though such of them as are brought here, live out their 
individual lives, if properly protected. If they bred as they breed 
in the tropics, they would not be killed out by such causes as 
hawks, high winds, and ignorant gamekeepers. But for some 
reason or other, the change of place seems unfavourable to the 
multiplication of their numbers, Mr. Buxton’s paper is full of 
humour, and his description of the demeanour of two ‘‘ Amazon 
parrots,” who were the terror of all the other birds, and 
not only got all the seed to themselves, but were not even 
in a hurry to devour it, but cared for their digestion as much 
at least as they cared for the seed, must surely be intended asa 
parable on woman's rights. The Amazon parrots ‘ cared for 
nobody,” though * everybody cared for them, and were mortally 
afraid of their beaks.” It will be much the same with the Amazon 
politicians. es a 

The Bishop of Oxford, in a preface which he has just written to 
the Principal's report of the operations of Cuddesdon College during 
the last five years, gives evidence clearly tending to prove that the 
conversion, or perversion, as he termsit, of some of its students to 

Rome is not in any degree due to the influences of the College. 
‘* T know few instances,” he says, *‘ in which a change for the better 
rather than for the worse has not been wrought during residence 
at Cuddesdon.” That is good evidence, so far as it goes, and the 
anxious signatories to the address to the Bishop of Oxford on the 
subject of Cuddesdon College, now in course of circulation, will 
no doubt derive comfort from it, though they will probably 
continue to think that members of the ‘* Church Union” ought 
not to be selected for the staff of College teachers. But why 
need the Bishop insist on speaking of the Roman conversions as 
‘* perversions ?” Of course we all consider any change from what 
we believe to be the truth, a change for the worse, but we 
do not usually think it either courteous or wise to speak of 
such changes as perversions, except in the single case of changes 
Romewards. The sooner these exceptional modes of treating 
Romanisers are abandoned, the sooner we cease to mark 
in any special way the fear and terror with which Rome 
is so often regarded, the sooner will the special fascination 
of the Roman Church disappear. We suspect that the “ Pro- 
testant tradition,” if it has been the greatest foe of Roman 
Catholicism among the uneducated, has also been its greatest 
friend among cultivated minds. Action and reaction are equal 
and opposite. Ostentatious prejudice is a great source of secret 
fascination. 





Consols were on Friday 96 to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE AFGHAN CAMPAIGN. 


HE English people seem for a moment to have forgotten 
what war is like, and are throwing up their caps, before 
the contest is over, in a most undignified way. As yet, the 
Indian Generals have done what little they had to do extremely 
well, but their work has scarcely begun. The Afghans have 
hardly addressed themselves to their task of defence, Either 
their leaders are paralysed by some division in the Durbar, 
threatening a Palace revolution, which is possible ; or they 
have decided on fighting round the capital only, which is 
probable; or they are, for the time being, panic-struck by the 
actual advance of the dreaded Southern Power, which is the most 
likely of all. That Power must seem to them what Russia seems 
to the Roumanians. The advancing shadow of the mighty Em- 
pire, with which no Asiatic Prince has ever struggled successfully, 
has momentarily chilled the hearts of the Afghans. Atall events, 
they, individually among the bravest of mankind, have retreated 
everywhere, either without firing a shot, or without serious 
resistance. General Biddulph, with the Western Column, though 
tormented by the cold, and without warm clothing for his men 
—an omission for which, as Hindoos cannot wear sheepskins, 
some Commissariat chief should be dismissed—has advanced 
unopposed from Quetta to Pisheen, and though all trace of 
him has been lost for a day or two, will doubtless 
reach Candahar. General Roberts, with the Central 
Column, has occupied the Koorum Valley and the Fort of 
Koorum without difficulty, and by the latest telegrams 
was “stripping” his foree—that is, was sending back his 
superflvous baggage and followers, previous to an attack on 
the Peiwar, and possibly the Shaturgardan, the dangerous 
Pass which controls the entrance to Afghanistan on that side. 
He has moved quickly, he is doing his utmost to conciliate 
the mountaineers, and he deserves every credit for energy ; 
but as yet he has, except through a telescope, seen no Afghans, 
and has not reached his objective point. General Browne, 
with the Eastern Column, carried Ali Musjid, and the works on 
the ridges commanding that fort, with slight loss, the Afghans, 
who had twenty-two effective guns and great stores of pro- 
visions, when they saw themselves surrounded, flying in a 
panic,—an incident the more important, because they were com- 
manded by the Mir Akhor, the second man in the Afghan army. 
But that Asiatics of every country are liable to fits of panic, 
under which they are uncontrollable, the story would suggest a 
collapse of all resisting power ; but as it is, it is only a fact indi- 
cating nothing, except that Afghans often run away. General 
Browne, with the regular Anglo-Indian audacity, followed up 
his success, continuing his rush through the Pass with such 
speed, that when he emerged from it into the Dhakka Valley, on 
the 23rd inst., he had momentarily lost his communications, 
and straggling bands of brigands crossed his rear line un- 
molested, shooting down camp-followers, and even seizing his 
mail-bags, on their way to Peshawur. In Dhakka, he found 
the Afghan cantonment deserted, and the neighbouring villagers 
perfectly ready to sell him supplies, and by the latest telegrams 
was already advancing on Jellalabad without waiting for General 
Maude, who on Thursday had not yet crossed the Indus. 

All this is very good indeed, as far as it goes, but it goes 
only a little way. Not one of the three Generals has, yet 
reached a point at which he can remain, and secure himself 
for the winter, or await the reinforcements necessary for any 
great immediate operation. General Biddulph will doubtless 
reach Candahar, but he has not passed the dangerous bit of 
his road, and can therefore only be described as on his 
way to a success which his audacity thoroughly deserves. 
There are circumstances, that we do not care to discuss 
publicly, which make his apparently easy movement in- 
comparably the most dangerous of the three, and to shout 
and sing before it is finished, and he safe in Candahar 
and in enjoyment of the protection, as well as prestige, which 
the city would give him, is puerile, as puerile as it would be 
not to place strong supports—European supports—on his 
lengthy line of communications. The Indian Government 
obviously reposes profound confidence in the Khan of Khelat, 
whose singularly bold and brusque character probably justifies 
it; but General Stewart is further behind than, if the Afghans 
were in heart, would be at all satisfactory, and soldiers will 
hear of supports at Quetta with relief as well as pleasure. 
General Roberts, in the Koorum, has, as we said, all his 
work to do, That he will do it, carry the Peiwar, and clear 








the Shaturgardan, we do not doubt ; but it remains to be a 
and pans of triumph before it is done are but affronts ¢ one, 
tune. As to General Browne, he has still to reach and oe 
Jellalabad before he is in an endurable position, ™ 
out in the stinking, dysentery-breeding Afghan anion camp 
Dhakka, which in a month will be buried i ent at 

’ . e urie in snow, would be 
most dangerous, even if the Commissariat were as confide t 
anybody can see, from the telegrams, it is not. If Jellalabs 
has been evacuated, as Englishmen suppose, the next ie : 
will be easy, the Hillmen having evidently made up their oie 
to be as friendly as they know how to be,—that is ot 
quite friendly on all points but a little plunder, while th 
English star is on the rise. If, however, Jellalabad has on 
been evacuated, but is still defended by ten regiments Sir § 
Browne will have five days to wait for General Mande with 
his reserves, and will then be obliged to capture a fortified 
city by some sort of coup de main, so as to be in possession 
before the full danger of the cold sets in. All the indications 
point to success, for he will have ample force ; he himself jg 
clearly a man who possesses both strategy and daring, and we 
take it to be certain, from the brigands’ exploits, that he has 
succeeded in carrying on his heavy guns through the Pass— 
really a great feat in transport; but if success is ever so cor. 
tain, it should be secured before the shouting begins. Within 
ten days the Armies ought to be in admirable positions 
for an advance in spring, if advance is to be delayed tif 
spring, but they are not there yet. They are through the 
garden-gates in safety—leaving them, in one case, open, 
possibly to be closed behind them—but they are not in the 
house ; and it is the house, and not only the gates, which 
must be carried. 

We have spoken of the admirable positions the Armies will 
occupy, but it must be remembered they are admirable only if 
we intend to conquer Afghanistan. If we are to remain in 
Jellalabad and Candahar without a Treaty, the Indian 
Government will be compelled to extend its railways up to 
the Passes,—that is, to cross the Indus with railway bridges 
or tunnels at three points, to keep 6,000 Europeans perman- 
ently in garrison in Afghanistan, and to reduce the whole of 
the mountaineers, stated to number 100,000 men, to subjec- 
tion. It is impossible to leave them the power of attacking 
our communications at any moment. That will be a new and 
most difficult task for the Indian Government to accomplish 
with a restless and dangerous enemy beyond the Passes, ready 
to take advantage of every Indian emergency. There isan idea 
dominant in London that with British troops on his side of 
the mountain, the Ameer, at last convinced that we are ip 
earnest, will make peace, and accept his position as a British 
feudatory. As we are there, we hope it may be so, but we 
are wholly unable to believe it. Why should he make peace, 
when he has not seriously tried war? Shere Ali is not the 
man to yield with his capital unconquered, and even if it be 
taken, he will probably fly to Herat, leaving the British with 
Afghanistan on their hands, in perpetual danger of an attack 
from a Pretender, who would then be the hope of alb 
Mussulmans, and the most dangerous of all Russian agents. 
Shere Ali in Herat will cost us two millions a year. 
He has fled before in his life, and has come back again, 
and he may well believe that he can repeat the process. 
It would be necessary, before we could enjoy an orderly 
peace, to subjugate all Afghanistan, the work which, as we are 
told in all Tory speeches, the Government does not intend to 
undertake. For this work, no doubt, our forward position in 
spring would be an excellent one; but if we are not to do this, 
then our Armies are only advanced to points which the Afghans 
can always threaten, as they could never threaten Peshawur, 
and which must be made safe by great works, great garrisons, 
and great expenditure, and even then will be divided from our 
true base, the sea, by the long defiles which it is considered 
such a feat to have traversed in the face of a few Afghans. 
We have not arrived at the positions yet, though of course we 
shall arrive ; but even then we are only at the threshold of 4 
vast undertaking, made easier, no doubt, by the campaign just 
begun, but still full of most dangerous possibilities. The 
Tories think the two cities to be occupied great additions to 
our strength, but we hardly know which will be worst,—the 
obligation of holding them as advanced posts in a hostile 
country, or the obligation of advancing from them to the sub- 
jugation of the whole land. The good management of our 
Generals, so far, is quite real, and a fair subject for gratulation ; 
but the last thing it proves is, that India was weak while 
she remained behind her natural wall. 
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, . | purposes of the British Government. “ The first step, there- 
«PEACE WITH HONOUR, IN APGHANISTAN,. | fore, in establishing our relations with the Ameer an more 
F the Government have for a time been able to boast of pro- satisfactory footing, will be to induce him to receive a tem- 
I caring for us “ peace, with honour,” in relation to Russia, | porary Embassy in his capital. It need not be publicly con- 
‘hoy have produced this week unquestionable evidence that they nected with the establishment of a permanent Mission within his 
they 4a ca war with dishonour in relation to Afghanistan. | dominions. There would be many advantages in ostensibly 
have ence elicited by Lord Cranbrook’s despatch of | directing it to some object of smaller political interest, which 
The co d the publication of the papers pre- it would not be difficult for your Excellency to find, or if need 


Torember 18th, an é ; 
— ‘. Parliament, prove but too conclusively that the be, to create. I have therefore to instruct you, on behalf of 


Government of the day has provoked a war with Afghanistan, | her Majesty’s Government, without any delay that you can 

thout regard to its previous pledges to the Ameer, by a reasonably avoid, to find some occasion for sending a Mission to 
vie deliberately calculated, either to reduce him to a posi- Cabul, and to press the reception of this Mission very earnestly 
fn af complete subjection to the British Government, or to | on the Ameer Et ee The Envoy whom you may select 
ieritate him into giving us a plea for open hostilities ; that it will be instructed to confer with the Ameer personally upon 
has disguised the change of policy from Parliament, by mis- the recent events in Central Asia; to assure him of the earnest 
leading explanations, most false in effect and even in words, desire of her Majesty’s Government that his territories should 
during the critical time when Parliament could have inter- remain safe from external attack ; and at the same time, to point 
fered to some purpose ; and that last of all, when the policy out to him the extreme difficulty which will attend any effort 
of unscrupulous aggression was full-blown, it has tried | on your part to ensure this end, unless you are permitted to 
to cast part of the blame for the necessity on its pre-| place your own officers upon the frontier, to watch the course 
decessors, in a published despatch most carefully worded | of events,” Lord Salisbury, in other words, recommends 
so as to contain the verbal truth, while implying to all the | deceiving the Ameer as to the real purpose of the Viceroy. 
world, as all the world understood it to imply, an im- | In these communications the Envoy is to be carefully 


putation utterly without foundation, and indeed the exact | friendly and amicable to the Ameer; but, maintaining this 


reverse of the truth. We state these charges against the | tone, “it will be the Envoy's duty earnestly to press on the 
Government with as much surprise as regret. It has | Ameer the risk he would run if he should impede the course 
accustomed us to underhanded proceedings, but we had/of action which the British Government think necessary for 
till this week no conception at all of the extent to which | securing his independence,”—would it not have been franker 
such underhanded proceedings had been carried. But} to have said at once, his dependence on the British Govern- 
now the evidence of a deliberate but unsuccessful at-|ment? For that was what was really meant, and that 
tempt to take in the Ameer of Afghanistan; of a de-| was what the Ameer understood, so soon as a Viceroy 
liberate and successful attempt to take in Parliament ;| was found who did not feel Lord Northbrook’s scruples, and 
and of a deliberate attempt, which may prove either suc | who worked out the scheme which Lord Northbrook declined 
cessful or unsuccessful, according to the temper of the | to becomea partyto. Indeed, this was the language taken shortly 
Constituencies, to take in the country, lies in black and| afterwards in the instructions sent to Lord Lytton on February 

28th, 1876:— If the language and demeanour of the Ameer 


white before us. 
First, with regard to the Ameer of Afghanistan ; it is proved | be such as to promise no satisfactory result of the negotia- 


that Lord Northbrook, who held, as many previous Viceroys had tions thus opened, his Highness should be distinctly reminded 
held, that we could secure the independence of Afghanistan that he is isolating himself, at his own peril, from the 
much more completely if the Ameer would heartily sanction friendship and protection it is his interest to seek and 
the residence of British officers on his frontier, and give them | deserve.” A more open threat was never penned, Well, the 
every facility for obtaining information and offering advice, was | drift of all this correspondence is that Lord Salisbury had 
yet strongly opposed to any policy tending to force such envoys | resolved, by hook or by crook, by insincere pretexts 
on Afghanistan, and this for a double reason,—first, on the or by threats, to foree a British Envoy on _ the 
ground of honour, that Lord Mayo in 1869 had pledged us never | Ameer, and that he failed. The Amecr saw what 
to insist on this step without the full consent of the Ameer him- | it all meant, and resisted steadily the first step down- 
self ; and next, on the ground of policy, because it could be of no | wards towards the position of a dependent State. The 
use, without the full consent of the Ameer, and without the; Conferences at Peshawur—preceded by the occupation of 
friendliness of the people themselves ;—the experiment having | Quetta—ended in the ill-humour of both parties. The British 
indeed been tried twice, forty and twenty years ago, with this | Envoy told the Ameer’s agent that the Indian Government 
result, that the officers who had resided in Afghanistan,’ would continue “to strengthen the British frontier, without 
amidst a jealous and unfriendly population, declared that they further reference to the Ameer,”—a threat curiously echoed 
found far fewer sources of information on the Afghan frontier,/ two years later by Lord Beaconsfield at the Guildhall 
than an Agent at Peshawur could easily have obtained, with the|in his announcement to the British nation that we 
ordinary native help at his disposal. Such was Lord North-| were going to rectify our Afghan frontier, and to 


brook’s decision, and not Lord Northbrook’s only, but that; make it a “scientific frontier” for the future. And 


of all the advisers upon whom he could best rely in| the Ameer’s agent evidently understood what was intended, 


relation to Afghan politics, And it is probable that Lord | for he asked at once whether it was meant that the frontier 
Northbrook’s policy was accepted during the first months, was to be strengthened at the expense of the territories of the 
of the Government of Mr. Disraeli. At least, in 1874,| Ameer, or otherwise. And now, of course, he knows that it 
Lord Derby, speaking expressly on behalf of the Indian | was at the expense of the Ameer that the frontier was and is 
Secretary, Lord Salisbury, as well as on his own behalf, to be strengthened. Nay, it seems that when the British 
repudiated most warmly the notion of guaranteeing his Government found the Ameer so little willing to assume the 
throne to the Ameer of Afghanistan and his dynasty! place of a dependant prince, it preferred his hostility to his 
against external aggression, on any terms, a policy afterwards | reluctant submission ;—that it actually preferred the quarrel, and 
adopted by the Government. And it seems probable that so | the chances of war, to a seeming submission, in which it feared 
long as Lord Derby used the kind of language which had | that the British might be outwitted. The Government of 
been used by the Duke of Argyll, the India Office had not yet | India state expressly in relation to the breach at Peshawur :— 
conceived the notion of breaking Lord Mayo’s compact, by | At the moment when Sir Lewis Pelly was closing the con- 
forcing on the ruler of Afghanistan, British Residents of | ference, his Highness was sending to the Mir Akhor 
whom he disapproved. But in 1875, a great change | instructions to prolong it by every means in his power; 
of policy took place. On the 22nd January the Indian Secre- | a fresh Envoy was already on the way from Cabul to 
tary (Lord Salisbury) instructed Lord Northbrook, “ with as Peshawur; and it was reported that this Envoy had authority 
much expedition as the cireumstances of the case permit to to accept eventually all the conditions of the British 
take means for procuring the assent of the Ameer to the esta-|Government. The Viceroy was aware of these facts when 
blishment of a British Agency at Herat. When this is accom- /e instructed our Envoy to close the conference. But it 
plished, it may be desirable to take a similar step with regard | appeared to his Excellency that liabilities which the British 
to Candahar.” Lord Northbrook replied at length on| Government might properly have contracted on behalf of the 
the 7th June, stating that there was every reason to| present Ameer of Cabul, if that Prince had shown any eager- 
believe that the proposal would be most inopportune} ness to deserve and reciprocate its friendship, could not be 
and unwelcome to the Ameer, to which Lord Salisbury replied | advantageously, or even safely, accepted in face of the situa- 

tion revealed by Sir Lewis Pelly’s energetic investigations. 


in November, overruling his objections, and intimating that 
the Ameer might be easily hoodwinked in relation to the real| Under these circumstances, the prolongation of the Pesha- 
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wur Conference could only lead to embarrassments and 
entanglements, best avoided by the timely termination of it.” 
That means that the British Government, finding the Ameer ex- 
tremely unwilling to become a dependent State, virtually ruled 
by a British Resident, preferred an excuse for war,—if the oppor- 
tunity for war in reference to Russia should arise,—to peace 
with Afghanistan, And so,in the end,so soon as Russia gained 
what seemed to be an advantage -over England in relation to 
Afghanistan, the war actually came. Such was the attempt 
made, though unsuccessfully, to take-in the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. 

In the second place, Parliament was taken in as to 
the Afghan policy of the Government, by the speech 
of Lord Salisbury on the 15th June, 1877,—half a 
year after the breaking off of the Peshawur Conference, 
—more than a year and a half after Lord Northbrook’s 
refusal to adopt the new Afghan policy, and the arrival 
of Lord Lytton with direct instructions to carry it out. On 

- the 15th June, 1877, the Duke of Argyll referred to the 
rumours as to a new Afghan policy, especially as to the 
intention to force British Residents on the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, and this was Lord Salisbury’s reply to his interrogation : 
—The noble Duke...... has derived from the sources 
open to him the following statement, as I understand him ; 
that we had tried to force an Envoy upon the Ameer at Cabul ; 
that we had selected for that purpose Sir Lewis Pelly, whose 
vigour of mind and action might possibly inspire apprehension 
in the councils of a Native Prince; that we had supported 
the demand by a large assembly of troops on the North-Western 
Frontier ; and that we were preparing boats upon the Indus. 
Now, we have not tried to force an Envoy upon the Ameer at 
Cabul,—we have not suggested Sir Lewis Pelly as an 
Envoy to Cabul,—the troops were assembled on the North- 
Western Frontier without the slightest reference to any 
such demand; and with regard to the boats upon the Indus, 
I never heard of them until to-day. Our relations with the 
Ameer of Cabul have undergone no material change since last 
year. I do not believe that he is worse disposed towards us 
than hitherto, or that his feelings are in any way more em- 
bittered towards the British Government.” In the face of 
the papers now presented to Parliament, this statement is one 
of the most amazing conceivable. Lord Salisbury had expressly 
instructed Lord Lytton to try to press an Envoy on the Ameer 
at Cabul, with a sort of pressure which every diplomatist 
knows to be really equivalent to what is here meant by /orce. 
More than this, though no permanent Envoy was to be pressed 
at Cabul, permanent Residents in Cabul,—that is, in Af- 
ghanistan, at Herat, and at Candahar, were to be in- 
sisted on, with every sort of diplomatic urgency. And 
as for the statement that the relations with the Ameer had 
“ undergone no material change since last year,” what decent 
epithet can possibly be applied to it? Why, Lord Cranbrook’s 
despatch itself dwells on the evidence afforded by the Peshawur 
Conference of “ the alienation” of the Ameer, and dwells on it as 
in some respects satisfactory, inasmuch as it cleared up what was 
before a“ matter of speculation.” What dismay Lord Lawrence, 
Lord Northbrook, and the Duke of Argyll would have felt 
and expressed, if Lord Salisbury had in that debate confessed 
the satisfaction of the Government at having produced, by the 
Conferences at Peshawur, final evidence of the “alienation” 
of the Ameer, we can easily imagine. Why, if we are not much 
mistaken, in June, 1877, diplomatic relations with Afghanistan 
had been broken off, and the Native Envoy in Cabul defini- 
tively withdrawn. And this Lord Salisbury disguised under 
the statement that no material change in our relations had 
taken place ! 

Finally, we have the attempt of the Government to throw 
the blame of the bad issue of its Afghan policy on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, for not acceding to Lord Northbrook’s 
wishes in 1873. These are the words of the despatch :—* Lord 
Northbrook’s Government was prepared to assure him [the 
Ameer] that, under certain conditions, the Government of India 
would assist him to repel unprovoked aggression. But her 
Majesty’s Government at home did not share his High- 
ness’s apprehensions, and the Viceroy ultimately informed 
the Ameer that the discussion of the question would be best 
postponed toa more convenient season. The effect of this 
announcement on his Highness, though conveyed in the most 
conciliatory language, was not favourable.” Now this passage 
does not say that the Home Government hampered Lord North- 
brook ; that Lord Northbrook therefore could not give the assur- 
ances he himself wished to give, and could not satisfy the Ameer 





but all this is implied, and the whole world assumed Suate 
was its meaning ; the truth being that Lord Northbr : 
authorised to say all that he himself thought it aaa Re 
say,—much more than all that had ever been said bef ¥ 
—that these assurances, though given in convers, tor’ 
were carefully protocolled, and a copy of the a 
given to the Ameer’s Agent; and, in a word, that, - — 
from being crippled by the timidity, or the deliberate “4 
intervention policy, of the Home Government, Lord Northbrook 
was cordially supported in going as far as he thought it saf 
to go; nay, that the postponement of details was due not in 
;any degree to Lord Northbrook, but to the langua . 
\the Ameer’s Agent himself. The question here _ ~ 
in the least as to whether Lord Northbrook’s ‘ine 
were wise or foolish, bold or timid; but whethe, ue 
policy, whatever it was, was cordially supported from hon 
Lord Cranbrook’s despatch intimates, though it dares not say, 
that it was not; conveying that he was snubbed at home. 
the fact being that he received explicit authority to go to the 
full length of his own wishes in the matter, and that he 
did so. 

Here, then, we have three deliberate attempts to takedn 
the world,—the attempt on the Ameer, the attempt on the 
House of Lords, and the attempt on the British people 
The first failed, and has been followed by war. The second 
succeeded. Lord Lawrence and Lord Northbrook and the 
House of Lords were silenced and deceived. Will the 
third succeed or fail? It depends on the people them. 
selves. Let them give but a modicum of the attention 
to this great question which they would give to the least 
important item of their private business, and it must fail, A 
| more unquestionable act of political dishonesty has never been 
committed by any British Government in the present century, 
and we doubt if the Imperial Government of France were eyer 
guilty of a worse deception. 





*“ WHISTLER v. RUSKIN.” 


| PN legal ana, there is a story of a Judge who gave it as his 
opinion that the question of fate and free-will would be 
| best cleared up, if it were made a special case, and argued in 
| Banc before three judges. Perhaps that personage might have 
been satisfied with the tribunal before which the strange action 
“ Whistler v. Ruskin” came last Monday, but nobody else is 
likely to be so. In one part of Westminster Hall, a jury were 
| engaged in trying, with an accompanying chorus of laughter, 
|the question whether a young gentleman whom his own 
Counsel described as a bit of agoose had promised to marry a 
linen-draper’s assistant. In another part of the Hall a jury 
were considering, in equally hilarious circumstances, the views 
on Art of Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Whistler, Mr. Rossetti, and 
Mr. Burne Jones. The plaintiff “went to the country” 
on a question of high esthetics; and twelve men of 
£100 rental were called in to settle the point. Fables 
and folk-lore are full of instances in which the 
| beasts of the field having fallen out as to who should 
‘be greatest among them, a passing crow is invited to 
| settle the difference ; but we do not recall any better attested 
instances in which a tribunal so odd as this, for its purpose, 
was chosen. And yet it is impossible to look at the real issue 
in the action as anything but a question of high art. To be 
sure, Mr. Serjeant Parry put the case for Mr. Whistler in the 
/tone and way which he employs with so much success m 
behalf of a starving widow and five young children, made 
orphans by a wealthy railway company; but that, we may 
take it, did not convey precisely his client’s view of the matter. 
| Mr. Whistler is not to be knocked over by a few hard words, 
/and it is much less likely that he came to Westminster Hall 
'to obtain a salve for his wounded feelings, than to get some 
sort of judicial recognition of the value of his “ no 
|turnes” and “symphonies.” It is barely possible to conceive 
‘that Mr. Whistler should have occupied a Judge, twelve 
special jurymen, and a large Bar for two days, merely to settle 
_ whether Mr. Ruskin can fairly speak of him as a “ coxcomb. 
In the “Fors Clavigera,” Mr. Ruskin has spoken of Professor 
Goldwin Smith as “a goose.” He has playfully referred to 
“that blasphemous blockheadism of Mr. Greg, and the like of 
him.” Miss Martineau is gallantly designated as not only an 
infidel, but “a vulgar and a foolish one ;” and what a nice 








. ye : . ? +t} 
‘time the political eeconomists—the “ carnivorous’ politi 


economists—have had of it! On the head of poor Sir Henry 
Cole have been heaped more abusive epithets than we have 


as he himself,if unhampered, would have been able to satisfy him; | space or inclination to quote. But neither Professor Goldwin 
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nor Sir Henry Cole has thought proper to sincerest admirers to his wild, wayward, brawling words. It 
ke the opinion of a jury upon the question whether these is a pity and a disappointment to his best friends that he 
ta “| 3s, random epithets fitted. It is all Mr. Ruskin’s | cannot moderate and measure his expressions until the good 
sora and gusty way of relieving his feelings, and | time comes when a man shall be hanged who scamps the back- 
- sople do not much mind it. Mr, Whistler has had | grounds of his pictures, or who melts down old chased silver to 
op hy of abuse in his time. Frank remarks have | convert it into a modern service. But that is no reason why 
oe made on his pictures, wherever they have been! Mr. Whistler should have dragged the unpleasant matter into 
hibited. In society and in print everybody has hitherto | Court. Far better would it have been to let the discussion be 
free to express his opinion about them, some maintaining continued in studios, or when the chit-chat and muffins go 

as ag are unequalled for atmospheric effect and subtilty of | round at esthetic tea-tables. The trial has given Mr. 
colour, and that they are the paintings of the future; others | W histler an opportunity of explaining his system, and of 
holding that they are mere pigments run loose, or at best, the | defending his pictures. But we recommend him in future 
spectres of a chef Mauvre, the ghostly promises of pictures. | to trust to hard work and his undoubted talents, and to read 
Mr, Whistler is not the person, we should have thought, to be | and profit by Mr. Ruskin, skipping or not minding the 
troubled by a few strong expressions, which are only Mr. scolding. If only painters and poets, when criticised, would 
Ruskin’s excited way of saying that he begs leave to differ act in the spirit of the person who, being ridiculed by Fontaine 
from Mr. Whistler. The real, if any, issue fought out in the | as little better than an oyster, merely expostulated, “ Ceci n’est 
Exchequer Chamber on Monday and Tuesday was whether | pas charitable!” 
Mr. Whistler’s “‘ nocturnes ” and * symphonies ” are true works 
of art, or hopeless absurdities. The question suggests itself, THE SPLIT AMONG THE HOME-RULERS. 


« What next?” Why should not Mr. Froude and Mr. Freeman 
have out their historical differences in a free-fight before the Lord \ R. BUTT’S letters to the electors of Limerick open, both 
1 to that particular party to which he appeals, and to the 


Chief Justice and a special jury ? His lordship wouid, no doubt, . ; 
sum up for a week, ina memorablecharge. The Attorney-General Constituencies of the United Kingdom in general, a much more 


would be facetious about the Anglo-Saxons, and explain the hopeful prospect than any sagacious politician can have looked 
trae boundaries of France in early times. When the verdict | for since the first formation of the Home-rule party, in 1874. 
was given, there might be an indignation meeting at the Cannon- For what Mr. Butt’s letters virtually say is this,—that the 
Street Hotel, ending in an appeal to the Home Secretary, | policy of Home-rule is really pursued by the reasonable mem- 
and the other concomitants of a popular trial. Mr. Whistler is bers of the Irish party, not as an absolute ultimatum, which 
clever and original, but he will never hit upon anything more | they will have in its integrity, at the cost of breaking up 
original in art than the device of settling abstruse artistic the United Kingdom, but rather as an ideal, every step 
questions by an appeal to an intelligent British jury. towards which they will welcome, even though these steps 
Both trial and verdict were curious. Mr. Whistler narrated | not only fall much short of that ideal, but even tend to 
his own interesting history, gave his own peculiar views of art,| render the ideal itself less needful and less fascinating to 
and explained what he meant by “nocturnes” and “ sym- the -hearts of Irishmen. Nay, Mr. Butt’s letters imply more 
phonies,” in words which the initiated could understand. Then than this. They imply that he will have nothing to do with 
began a wrangle as to where Mr. Whistler’s pictures should be | tactics of pure menace ; that so far from approving a policy of 
produced. His Counsel objected to the Exchequer Court, | obstruction, he regards that policy as fatal to the prospects of 
which was, indeed, not constructed with an eye to its| good legislation in Ireland; that he hopes to conquer, so far 
being the scene of such a quarrel, and like the dying|as he does conquer, by that moderate and mingled use of 
Goethe, Mr. Serjeant Parry in his troubles asked for| argument and political pressure which has carried all other 
more light. It was proposed to adjourn to the Divorce | great Parliamentary movements to such success as they have 
Court,and to hear the matter out in that natural arena of scandal. | obtained; that he disapproves wholly the idea of defying 
Mr. Whistler’s Counsel, however, thought that the jury, the | the political world and driving opponents to despair; that, 
pictures, and all concerned, should go over to the Westminster | on the contrary, what he does hope for is to conciliate oppo- 
Hotel ; to which the Judge objected, thus depriving the West- | sition by showing how glad he is to take instalments, when 
minster populace of a curious scene, and of a new version of Sir | he cannot have all he aims at, and by proving to his oppon- 
Frederick Leighton’s picture of the triumphal procession of | ents that what they concede is really beneficial to Ireland, 
Cimabue. Mr. Whistler’s pictures, as every one knows, require | and not solely to Home-rulers. Indeed, as far as we can 
not only the artistic eye, but their own special light ; and it took | see, Mr. Butt, though he does not say this, feels no dismay at 
a very long time to get that light on Monday. His nocturnes, | that diminution in the enthusiasm for Home-rule itself, which 
inblack and gold, with all their decided merits, are not intelligible | has been the result of conceding, or of the evident growth of the 
at first sight ; and unartistic eyes were puzzled as to whether | disposition to concede, the remedy for those grievances which 
one of them represented a view down a well, or a robber’s cave | made the chief excuse for the Home-rule movement. He re- 
after dark. There was some little badinage about Mr. | joices in the measure of last Session for the improvement of 
Whistler's practice of hanging out his pictures to dry; but| Middle-class Education in Ireland, and at the very near 
the matter came to a point only when Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Albert | approach to a victory in relation to the equalisation of 
Moore, and Mr. Wills gave it as their opinion that the works criti- | the borough franchise as between Ireland and Great Britain, 
cised by Mr. Ruskin were very well painted, and when Mr. Burne |—and he rejoices none the less, as it appears to us, 
Jones, called by the other side, stated that one nocturne in blue | because the effect of these successes has been to mollify 
and silver was “an admirable beginning of a work of art,” but | Irishmen, and make them less exacting on the subject of the 
only a sketch, and “ deficient inform.” Mr. Frith, going further, | Parliament on College Green. He clearly looks forward to 
maintained that the pictures were not works of art at all; and | the concession of County Boards in Ireland as a new step of 
Mr. Tom Taylor adhered to his previously-expressed opinion, | the first importance in the direction of justice,though he must 
that they were just a little nearer pictus than delicately- | well know that its concession would be equivalent to the en 
tinted wall-paper. It would be interesting to know which of | actment of a reasonable substitute for Home-rule, instead of 
these conflicting opinions is the right one ; but admitting, for | that unreasonable policy itself. Now, we do not for a moment 
argument’s sake, the jurisdiction of a fortuitous concourse of | accuse Mr. Butt of abandoning Home-rule, or even of luke- 
jurymen over a question of Art, the verdict does not settle the | warmness in his personal desire for it. Probably he may really 
matter. In fact, it unfortunately settles nothing, not even the | believe it to be intrinsically feasible enough, though he knows, 
personal question. If Mr. Ruskin had no right to make use of|as all Irish statesmen know, that the objection of the 
the expressions which he employed with reference to Mr. | United Kingdom to it is so strong, that the great majority 
W histler, it is unfair that he showld purchase the privilege of | of Englishmen and Scotchmen would far rather cut Tveland 
being libellous on payment of the smallest coin of the realm. {loose altogether, than hamper the United Kingdom with 
But if the criticism was substantially fair, the jury should | so cumbrous and dangerous a bit of political machinery. But 
have exhibited the courage of their convictions, and given 'though Mr. Butt probably thinks this a prejudice, and con- 
r. Ruskia a verdict. siders that an Irish Parliament limited to Irish affairs, and a 
tt will scarcely be questioned that the passage complained | Federal Parliament limited to Federal affairs, and a Parlia- 
Oo! was very unfortunately expressed. True art is not likely to be ment for Great Britain limited to the affairs of Great Britain. 
encouraged by hurling brickbats even at offending votaries, and it | might really pull side by side, he is not so deeply enamoured 
ca better, as Mr. Ruskin used to do, to explain the | of that very complicated solution of the constitutional ques- 
tones of Venice,” than to keep throwing them about as he | tion as to be resolved to obtain that, or nothing. He is ready 
now does, Affection and reverence cannot blind Mr, Ruskin’s| to take any approach to Home-rule which his opponents are 


Smith, nor Mr. Greg, 
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willing to grant. And he is also ready to take any legislative 
concession which Home-rule, if it could ever be carried, would 
be sure to produce; and as far as we can judge, the majority 
of the Irish constituencies are extremely likely to support him 
in this attitude, and to condemn the party of obstruction and 
no-surrender as a party either of hot-headed or of too cunning 
politicians, who are foolish enough to sacrifice the bird in the 
hand for the prospect of two birds in the bush. 

Now if we have rightly interpreted the drift of Mr. Butt’s 
letters, and the meaning and nature of the split between him 
and the extreme members of his party, the political prospect 
for Ireland, and indeed for Great Britain, is far more cheering 
than it has been for four years back. English Liberals can, 
on principle, go a good way with Mr, Butt, though they cannot 
even pretend to think Federalism a policy for Great Britain and 
Ireland which could ever be otherwise than fatal. English 
Liberals are quite agreed with Mr. Butt that legislation for 
Ireland should have regard to the wants of Ireland, and should 
be conceived as much as possible as it would be conceived 
by a really wise Irish Parliament whose chief aim it was to 
weld closer the political tie between the two Islands. English 
Liberals are quite in accord with Mr. Butt in his wish for 
County Boards in Ireland; and many of them heartily concur 
in his wish for a Catholic University, endowed by the State 
and carefully inspected by the State, in which Irish Catholics 
could graduate without any violence to their religious feelings. 
In short, there is not a political aim hinted at in Mr. Butt’s 
letters,—except his ideal aim of Home-rule itself,—which is 
not more or less the aim of a large body of English Liberals. 
And if Mr, Butt and his friends are going to plead in a 
moderate and reasonable spirit for such reforms as these, they 
will have the support of the great majority of the Liberal 
party, even though it be known that the Home-rule ideal still 
lurks behind their more moderate proposals, and that though 
they accept all instalments, as they call them, of .a 
sound Irish policy, they regard no Irish policy as complete 
which does not give them back an Irish Parliament. To 
our mind, the creation of an Irish Parliament will become 
less and less of a practicable policy, less and less de- 
sirable even to Irishmen themselves, the more cordially we 
concede what a really wise Irish Parliament would be likely to 
do. We object to the machinery, because we know that it 
must weaken the force of the Empire as a whole, far more 
seriously than it could ever benefit Ireland as a part of that 
whole. But we have no objection at all to Irish politicians like 
Mr. Butt still adhering personally to this“ counsel of perfection,” 
so long as they do not make it the idol to which all practicable 
ends are to be offered up. But the Home-rule obstructives, 
—the party who really desire nothing so much as grievances 
and grounds of complaint against England; the party who 
think nothing a real instalment of Home-rule unless it in- 
creases the acrimony of feeling between Great Britain and 
Ireland ; the party that rather grumbles over such measures 
as the Land Act and the Middle-class Education measure, 
because they prove the disposition among Englishmen to be 
just to Ireland,—this party is a pure mischief to Parliament, a 
pure danger to the Empire, and it is with the greatest satis- 
faction that we find it coming into conflict with its own leader, 
and with all the more moderate of his followers. There is a 
fair prospect, we hope, that this bad section of the party may 
very soon die of inanition, while Mr. Butt and the Moderates 
contrive to win all the more reasonable of their objects, and 
learn to resign the only one among them that is distinctly 


unreasonable, 
h ORE than a merely literary inierest attaches to the un- 
finished paper which Mr. Bagehot’s representatives have 
this month published in the Fortnightly Review. Mr. Bagehot’s 
reputation as a clear-sighted, cool-judging politician has been 
growing ever since his decease, as before his decease it grew 
in all countries of the Continent, where his great book on the 
British Constitution was accepted at once as akind of political 
revelation. 
English Liberals that he failed to induce them to send him to 
the House of Commons, where he would have been invaluable, 
Mr. Bagehot had a profound comprehension of the English 
people, understood alike their weaknesses and their strength ; 
and though sometimes perplexed by gusts of emotion which he 
did not share, rarely failed to predict aright the general course 
of their action. His belief, therefore, expressed on paper, 
though not published, in 1874, that the country stood on the 





MR. BAGEHOT’S LATEST PREDICTION. 


Though upon many points so unsympathetic with | 


threshold of a long Conservative réyime, deserves, 
much-changed circumstances of our day, a 
He maintained that there was a cause f. 
pendent of momentary politics, 
even if any special Conservative Ministry were rep] 

é : . y replaced for q 
time by moderate Liberals. This cause we may call, f, 
brevity’s sake, the change of generation. “We imagine . hed 
titious entity called a nation ; we habitually think and 8 "i 
of it as if it always remained the same; but in truth me 

WY o. ’ a 
few years, it is no longer the same. The men who Compose it 
are different. The generations change ; the son is not like hi 
father; the grandson is still less like his grandfather Thee 
do not feel the same feelings, or think the same thoughts 4 
lead the same life. If a man of fifty will take any hones 
which he has always known, and which has twice changed 
owners in course of nature, he will get a notion of the inten 
sity of the change. ‘Nothing about the place,’ he will be 
almost inclined to say, ‘is the same now as it was when he 
was a boy,’-—it is not so much a question of this or 
that particular thing, but the look is different, the 
spirit different, the tout ensemble is different,” The 
generation which had been alarmed and shocked to the 
heart by the excesses of the French Revolution, and which 
therefore, gave power to the Tories for forty years, had, by 
1830 became exhausted, and had been succeeded by a genera- 
tion full of hope, and eager for innovation. That generation 
reigned with infrequent and short breaks, from 1832 to 1872— 
again, forty years—and then in its turn was found to be ex- 
hausted, and in 1873 gave place toa generation tired of change, 
desirous of rest, and full of the content with its institutions 
which is the natural attitude of mind in great and, on the 
whole, well-governed communities. This content could, of 
course, be expressed by Whigs, or the Left Centre—as Mr, 
Bagehot called them—but he thought it would not be, partly 
because that party, though the wisest in the State, has no ery 
to raise, but chiefly because neither of the great active forces 
which rule nations, the force which demands the continuance of 
what exists, and the force which desires great innovations, were 
fairly ranged behind it. The Government would be entrusted, 
therefore, to Conservatives ; and their rule would be long, be- 
cause the “revolutionary or innovating force” which could 
alone upset them had no demand to advance sufficiently 
desired by the people, to induce them to insist that 
Liberals should for the sake of that reform take up 
the reins. Mr. Bagehot intended to show that neither 
Parliamentary Reform, nor Tenure Reform, nor Church Re- 
form would give the necessary leverage, and did show that it 
would not be supplied by a demand for financial economy. He 
held that the English people, though always favourable to 
retrenchment in the abstract, cared at present nothing about 
it,—were, in fact, both able and willing to spend much more. 
An “ Englishman is individually the most expensive animal in 
the world,” and he does not sincerely object, except at times, 
to increased national expenditure. Mr. Bagehot therefore saw 
no cause which should create the “ mighty innovating force” 
which would turn back the stream of tendency of this genera- 
tion towards Conservatism. 

But Mr. Bagehot, while thus expressing his belief, made the 
| long véyime of Conservatism depend upon two conditions, and 
omitted one great factor from his calculations. He assumed 
that the Conservatism which was to rule for so long a period 
was to be essentially a Government of moderate men,—of men 
who could and would make all needful improvements, and in 
making them, drag with them the zealots of the party. And 
he held that the head of the Government would not and could 
not be Mr. Disraeli :— 

“Mr. Disraeli, so far from being a pre-eminent man of business, 
scarcely pretends to be a man of business at all. He had no training 
init. His youth was passed in light literature. Till (in 1852) he was 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the Houso of 
Commons, he had never filled any office whatever ; probably, had 
never transacted any business whatever. Nor has he done much since. 
| When in office, he has, till now, been always leader of the House of 
| Commons without a majority. His whole mind has been occupied in 
| clever strategy ; he has been trying to make five men do the work of 
six; he has been devising clever policies which will divide his enemies, 
| and little epigrams which will sting. Such work exactly suited the 

nature of his mind ;—the movements of no leader were ever 80 deli- 
| cate; the sarcasms of no speaker were ever more fine and well plac d. 
| But in all other matters he was simply a tolerated deficiency. | If you 
| pointed out the monstrous inconsistency of his serious assertions, his 
| friends said, ‘It is Dizzy, you know; that is his way.’ If you showed 
some astounding inaccuracy, they said, ‘Yes, Dizzy goes like that. If 
you asked as to any of the wonderful stories of his official negligence, 
they said, ‘Ah, Dizzy does not care for these things.’ But the world 
j has gone on, and we have eome to a time when his party may be ruined 
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se Dizzy does not (probably can’t) do these things. .... . It is | Mussulman people left outside Arabia, the interruption in the 
her late for Nr. Disraeli 9 chenge pd ge Py preven barra et cyclical movement might have been long post eh, The 
man a ampere unable to give to his Cabinet the administrative Englishman is not only “ an expensive animal,” but an animal 
eon a the administrative guidance which their want of experience sensitive about his visible rank in the world, liking always to feel 
maxes so necessary, and which their peculiar task requires. | *An oak,’/ that criticism on him is dictated by envy, and not contempt. But 
according to tho saying, ° should not be tonneptenion * fifty,’ and @| the new generation and the new electors, though moved by this 
+ 4 who is near to seventy—who hates detail, and who knows no sa : é > : 
ne aenamede guide his younger colleagues in a new world of thorny desire to an unexpected degree, have not lost their national char- 
detiness, much of which is alien to their prejudices, much of which was | acter, which survives cycles as well as passing Administrations. 
made by sale abreemen, — pay nh pen a. ee li - They are at heart realists, men of a certain brutal common-sense 
sdapt Woeirv> Gcverament, its career will bo one of many stumbles, wr he te Boone a5 ghooed a ary a policy, 
though its great majority may keep it from falling. aia wide hg Ss cre - greements, and daring ad- 
; = s against petty Princes, will not content them long. 
We need not say that neither of these conditions has been | They will consent to the “ interruption ” which will rid them of 
realised. The Conservative Government has proposed no im-| costly displays of fireworks, and allow them to resume the 
rovements at all, and indeed no legislation of any import-|tenour of their way, even though that way should be for a 
ance; while it has, upon the only subjects on which concession | Jong cycle, as Mr. Bagehot predicted, a leisurely walk to see that 
was urgently desired by large classes—subjects like the Burials everything in the great farm keeps straight, 
Bill—shown no — to ¢% a F gett ea oa ok PEE nie 
ferred to the Peers, bestarred, beribboned, and bespattere< g 2 
—y adulation, is master of the Government, pe its THE MIXED MARRIAGE CASE. 
policy, and is, in the eye of the public, the man who furnishes | ['T is impossible to find fault with the decision of the Court 
it with brains. Mr. Bagehot, well as he knew England, never| J of Appeal in the new point raised in the Agar-Ellis case. 
contemplated this difficulty in the Conservative path, any more | To appreciate the real nature of this point, it will be best to 
than he calculated that the subject of Mr. Disraeli’s action | assume that no prenuptial promise had been given by the 
and of national interest would be foreign policy. It never! husband, but that as a matter of fact, the children had been 
occurred to him that the Tories would obtain power instead of | educated by the mother, until the eldest was twelve-and-a-half 
the Conservatives, or that Lord Beaconsfield would be per- | years old, in her own religion. Ought the father to be restrained 
mitted to substitute for humdrum but effective administrative | from educating them for the future in his religion, on the 
reforms, a policy of “mystery and menace, of brag and blus- | ground that the children will be injured by the disturbance of 
ter,” as a Scotch Provost recently described it, which would be | their fixed religious convictions ? Ought the Court of Chancery, 
utterly at variance with that instinctive Conservatism of the new | that is to say, to deprive the father of the power of deciding 
generation upon which he based his prediction. Noman in Eng-| what is best for his children, and to inquire over his head 
land would have stood so aghast as Mr. Bagehot at the Anglo- | whether at twelve years old a preference for a particular reli- 
Turkish Convention, which is opposed to every idea he ever gion is too deeply rooted to be safely interfered with? We 
tried to express, or have resisted so strenuously the determina- | are not saying that such a preference cannot be entertained 
tion to pass beyond our North-West frontier in Asia. Hadhe/so early in life. There have been martyrs of twelve, and 
contemplated those aberrations, he would, we believe, at once |the hold that religious convictions and religious emotions 
have declared that his first datum had fallen through ; that have upon the mind may bear no proportion to age. But 
the new policy introduced as much innovation in foreign affairs | before the Court of Chancery undertakes to interfere between 
as the old one had introduced into domestic legislation ; and that | a father and his children, it ought to be sure that such inter- 
the new generation, being influenced by content and the desire | ference will do good, or at all events, that the omission to 
for rest, would speedily be alienated, if not from Conservatism | interfere will do harm. If the Court were to lay downa general 
itself, from Conservatism as momentarily manifesting itself.| rule that no child of twelve could have its religious teaching 
He would not, we imagine, have expected any permanent | yaried without sustaining moral injury, it would commit itself 
change in the direction of the cyclical movement, holding, as| to an absurdly exaggerated statement. If, recognising the 
he did, that it arose from causes nearly independent of politics ; | fact that in certain cases a child of twelve may sustain moral 
but he would have expected an interruption such as once or | injury from being subjected to a religious teaching which con- 
twice broke the long stretch of Liberal administration. He | tradicts much of that with which it has previously been 
would have looked for, and probably fought for, not a Liberal | familiar, it takes the decision in the particular case out of 
Government, but such a transformation of the Conservative one | the father’s hands, it is hard to say where the limits of the 
as should bring it into accord with the enduring tendency of the | Court’s jurisdiction are to be drawn. The language of Lord 
generation which now governs affairs. The Moderate Conser- Justice James upon this point seems to us as con- 
vatives, as he puts it, “ have always a game at their disposal, vincing as it is decisive:—“If a good and honest father, 
if they are wise enough to perceive it. All that they concede, | taking into his consideration the past teaching to which 
the atiacking force will accept, and whatever they choose to| his children have been, in fact, subject, and the effect 
concede, the rest of the defending force must allow. In two | of that teaching on their minds, and the risk of unsettling 
ways the Conservatives in happy States are likely to have a| their convictions, comes to the conclusion that it is right and 
preponderance of power,—first, because that happiness is an | for their welfare, temporal and spiritual, that he should take 
indication that in the main the existing institutions are suit- | means to counteract that teaching and undo its effect, he is 
able, and that very much organic change is not wanted ; and | by law the proper and sole judge of that; and we, as Judges of 
secondly, because Conservatives, if they only knew it, have} the land, have no more right to sit on appeal from the conclu- 
the greatest advantage in making the changes which have to! sion which he has conscientiously and honestly arrived at, than 
be made.” | we should have to sit on appeal from his conclusion as to the 
We believe Mr. Bagehot was, in the main, right, though we | particular church his children should attend, the particular 
suspect he underrated the new rapidity with which, in so | sermons they should hear, or the particular religious books to 
immense an electoral body as we now have, each generation | be placed in their hands. He is quite as likely to judge rightly 
will come to the front, but we must add one word to make the | as we are to judge for him, At all events, the law has made 
picture complete. The few far-sighted Tories will, in the main, | him, and not us, the judge, and we cannot interfere with him 
agree with him, but they will add a brief but important rider. | in his honest exercise of the jurisdiction which the law has 
They will say that the new generation, besides being tired of | confided to him.” To deny this doctrine would be to make 
Innovation, is discontented with a certain want of distinction | the State, acting through the Judges of a particular Court, 
and grandeur in the position of Great Britain among the | the universal educator in all cases of difficully, and virtually 
nations of the world; that Lord Beaconsfield has perceived this | to upset the parental relation. 
feeling, and has appealed to it, and while he gratifies this desire,| The decision of the Court on the point raised before the 
all other offences may be condoned. Mr. Bagehot, they will | Vice-Chancellor is equally unimpeachable in point of law. 
say, did not anticipate the rise of the “ Imperial spirit,” and | That an ante-nuptial promise given by a husband that any 
close reasoner as he was, the omission of so important a datum ' children born of the marriage shall be brought up in the 
impairs the value, if not of his general argument, at least of | wife’s religion is absolutely void is so certain that the point 
his statement of necessary conditions. That is true, so far as/ was not even raised before the Court of Appeal by Mrs. 
it goes ; and had the Government really elevated the position | Agar-Ellis’s counsel. In fact, but for the hopes built on the 
of England among the nations, had it even been able to | plea that the children’s minds ought not to be unsettled by a 
declare itself, as so many Jingoes wish, the Protector of Islam | change of religion, the Vice-Chancellor’s decree would, in all 
throughout the world, instead of striking down the only free | probability, not have been appealed against. The law of 
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England is, that a father cannot contract himself out of his 
right to the custody and control of his children. Under certain 
circumstances, indeed, he may forfeit that right by his miscon- 
duct, or he may have so completely abdicated his right in practice 
as to make its resumption capricious and cruel towards his 
children, and in either of these cases the law will interfere,—by 
taking the children from him, in the first case ; or by preventing 
his resuming the control of them, in the second. But he can- 
not resign this control beforehand, and if he promises to re- 
sign it, the law will regard the pledge as so much empty breath. 
The only question, therefore, that is really open to discussion in 
connection with the Agar-Ellis case is, whether it is expedient 
that the law should continue so to regard it. Does public 
policy demand that a husband who has obtained his wife by 
making a specific promise, and who would never have obtained 
her if he had not given this specific promise, shall be held free to 
break this specific promise, the moment he has irrevocably got 
possession of his wife? The judgments in the Agar-Ellis case 
only make it certain that under the existing law a husband is 
held free to do this. They do not and could not decide 
whether it is expedient that the law should remain as it is, 
or be altered. On the one side, it is plain that such a pro- 
mise has every quality that can make it binding in honour. 
Under this head, the first and most important consideration 
for the man who gives a promise must be,—has the person to 
whom it was given done or omitted to do something which 
he would not have done or omitted to do, if the promise had 
not been given? There are cases, no doubt, in which a 
promise may be given, and upon sufficient cause retracted ; but 
ordinarily, such cases require that he whofirst makes and then 
repudiates the promise shall give back anything which he may 
have received in consideration of it. Where, however, an 


* . . —— 
result of the judgment will probably be to enlist a 
amount of conveyancing ingenuity in the attem 

‘ a ae t i 
penalties which may be exacted if the puseiiog : 
and may thus constitute a - 
performance. 


collateral security for ite 





A LAST WORD ON THE RHODOPE COMMISSION 


; oe Pall Mali Gazette of last Saturday admits that it «}, 

little or nothing to say” in reply to our article of the 
same date. It would have been prudent to have said that 
“little or nothing” in as few words as possible. Our con 
temporary has devoted about two columns and a half ts the 
arduous task. The result, as might be expected under the 
circumstances, is about two columns and a half of verbiage 
too inane to be dignified even with the name of sophistry, 
The only sentence in our contemporary’s rigmarole which calls 
for remark on our part is his assertion that “ Prince Gortscha. 
koff suggested the enlargement of the Commission’s powers, 
so as to include an inquiry into the charges against 
Russia.” We reply, that Prince Gortschakoff suggested 
nothing of the kind, and we challenge our contem 
rary to the proof. Meanwhile, let him remember that 
what is now at stake is not the reputation of the Russian 
Army, or of the Rhodope Commission, but the reputation of 
the Pall Mall Gazette for honest criticism. To our indictment 
of the good-faith of its articles on the Rhodope Commission— 
an indictment proved by quotation and reference—our con. 
temporary “has little or nothing to say.” And there weleaye 
him. 

But the general question cannot be allowed to rest where it 
now stands, In the absence of any reply, we claim to have 








ante-nuptial promise is concerned, and where without that 

ante-nuptial promise the marriage would never have taken | 

place, it is impossible for the thing received to be given back. | 

The consideration paid for the promise is the taking of an 
t 


irrevocable step; how ought the law to look upon such a | 
promise as this ? 

Of one thing we are clear, and that is, that it ought not to 
ignore such a promise, merely because to enforce it would be | 
to run counter to traditional notions of the husdand’s supremacy | 
in the family. Tle possesses this supremacy in other matters | 
than the education of his children, but he is not forbidden to | 
contract himself out of it. Every marriage settlement is a| 
limitation to the husband’s rights of property, voluntarily im- | 
posed by himself, but, when it has once been imposed, enforced, 
if need be, by a Court of Law. If there is nothing unnatural 
or unreasonable in holding a husband to his promise to make 
certain money arrangements becausa the marriage has taken 
place in consideration of that promise, there can be nothing un- 
natural or unreasonable in holding a husband to his promise 
to allow the wife to bring up the children in her own 
religion, when the marriage has equally taken place in con- 
sideration of that promise. Unfortunately, however, the 
degree of moral obligation which rests upon a man to perform 
a promise on the faith of which a woman has become his wife 
is not the only thing which has to be considered before de- 
ciding whether such a promise shall be enforcible at law. The 
Legislature has further to inquire whether the tribunals by 
which the duty of enforcing it must be performed are com- 
petent for the work. The natural desire to guard against | 








proved,—(1), That some person or persons at Constantinople 
violated the plain instructions of the Congress of Berlin, by 
completely altering the scope and purpose of the Commission ; 
(2), that a fraudulent majority was secured for the anti- 
Russian members of the Commission, by the foisting into it, 
after it had started on its mission, of two Turks, in violation 
both of the Resolution of the Berlin Congress and of the action 
of the Ambassadors of the Great Powers at Constantinople 
(‘Turkey,’ No. 39 [1878], pp. 270-1, and No. 49 [1878], pp. 
2-3); (3), that this majority refused to test the credibility 
of the witnesses whom the Turkish authorities in each district 
were allowed to select for examination ; (4), that in no single 
case did the Russian or German Commissioner prevent the 
verification of evidence (we challenge proof of any assertion to 
the contrary); (5), that the evidence has been disproved 
on all material points by independent English testimony ; 
(6), that the President of the Commission, together with his 
German and Russian colleagues, refused to sign the Report, ex- 
plicitly on the ground of their disapproval of it,—the two 
latter, moreover, denouncing the evidence, on which the Re- 
port professed to be based, as mendacious and untrustworthy. 
On the other side are the English, the French, and the Italian 
Commissioners (the latter was merely the second dragoman of 
the Italian Embassy). We dismiss the Turkish signature as a 


diplomatic fraud. 


In this statement there is not a sentence which we are not 
prepared to prove. The following assertions are equally capable 


of proof:—The English Government is the only Government 


which has given even the indirect countenance of publication 


The Yellow 



















wrong-doing must not be allowed to blind us to the doubt in | 


which this practical issue is involved. It is plain that if the 
Courts assumed the right of commanding a father to allow the 
mother to bring up his children in her own 


without being able to insure that the comniand was 


obeyed, the position of the mother would be made worse, rather | 
She would more readily accept such a promise | 


than better. 
as a consideration for marriage, because, assuming the power 
of the Courts to do what they undertook to do, she would 
be less careful to ascertain—what, then, as now, would be 


her only real seeurity for the performance of the promise—the | 


trustworthiness of the man who gave the promise. Yet when 
we remember the many ways in which a father might 
thwart and undermine the mother’s influence and teaching, 


without expressly denying the right conceded to her by his | 
e, without giving occasion for the inter- | 


promise, and therefor 
ference of a Court of Law, it is exceedingly difficult to say, 
with any certainty, or even with any reasonable confidence, 
that such a promise could be enforced in the spirit. 
This reflection may of itself be sufficient to deter Parliament 
from moving in the matter, even if it should be superior to the 
traditional notion already mentioned. The only immediate 


religion, | 


| to the proceedings of the Rhodope Commission. 
| Book of the French Government, just published, does not 
‘even allude to the subject. Captain Ardagh, of the Royal 
Engineers, who was sent to Bulgaria by the British Govern- 
ment, characterises, in an official report, as “ ridiculous ” and 
“ exaggerated mendacity ” one important assertion, repeated with 
suspicious uniformity by all the Turkish witnesses examined by 
the Rhodope Commission. Whereas the object of the Berlin 
Congress was to remedy disorders then going on, ina district 
never occupied by the Russian troops, the signatories of the 
identic Report made it their business to procure evidence In 
support of the following recommendations, which they press 
upon their respective Governments :—(1), That the Turkish 
refugees could not safely return to their homes, while the 
Russians remained in occupation of the country; (2), that “1 
is necessary ..... . that a permanent International Com- 
mission, with full powers, should be established without delay 

| in the very territory given over to temporary Russian occupa- 
| tion by the Congress of Berlin; (5), “as an accompaniment, 
‘the institution of a mixed police.” At the head of this police, 
'Consul Faweett “ventures to suggest” “that some of the 
| English gendarmerie officers now here [/.e., among the Rhodope 
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— as) might be of great service.” Among these officers | otherwise than reasonable and wise? Yet is it not an act of 
insurgen ‘, Faweett’s own brother, who was allowed to give | private judgment in one subject, imposing on _ ourselves 
was vege idk the Russians, in spite of the protests of the ‘the surrender of our private judgment on a different sub- 
psa German Commissioners. The French, English, ject to the guidance of another, who is more competent 
Der pian Commissioners, together with the Turkish inter- to judge such matters than we are by an act of private judg- 
to -< suggested, in addition, a grant of money from the ment ? And so long as we go on accepting the conclusions 
Great Powers to the Turkish refugees (Mf. Challet modestly ‘of the historical authority we have thus deferred to, is not our 
suggests * an expenditure of some millions, —*“ quelques mil- surrender of private judgment in some sense perpetually re- 
lions de dépenses ”). (Does he mean of francs, or of pounds newed, by renewed confidence in that act of private judgment 
sterling #) It will surprise no one that any amount of Turkish | which constituted its surrender ? Well, if there be nothing either 
evidence? was forthcoming in support of these proposals. But | illogical or unreasonable in such a procedure,—if it be neither 
the English Government has taken the responsibility of pub- | illogtcal nor unreasonable to say to ourselves that on many subjects 
lishing tlie proceedings of the Rhodope Commission, and it | we have no means of judging rightly for ourselves directly, though 
must consequently go forward or backward. Some action in | we have means of judging rightly for ourselves, indirectly, by 
the matter is absolutely incumbent upon it. | whose authority it is best for us to be guided,—why should it be 
ns | necessarily unreasonable or illogical to say the same thing on the 
: | subject of religion? Nay, if there bea subject on which we might 
THE “TIMES” AND MR. ORBY SHIPLEY. | be apt to suppose, a priori, that right judgment would be likely 
HE Times has delivered a sort of clinical lecture on the intel- | to be indirect rather than direct,—to be best exerted in choosing 
lectual disease from which Mr. Orby Shipley is suffering. |a guide for the way, rather than in finding the way for our- 
On Tuesday, Mr. Shipley wrote to that journal to explain the | selves,—it might very well be a subject so much above the 
reason for his secession to the Church of Rome. It appears that | grasp of ordinary understandings, and so bewildering to the 
while he had long held every Catholic belief, so far as the Church | highest intellects, as the nature of the divine character and of 
of England did not directly condemn such belief, he had held | the divine purposes for us. So far, then, as we can see, there 
these beliefs as a mere result of private judgment, and not, till he | is nothing at all intrinsically unreasonable in Mr. Shipley’s 
entered the Church of Rome, on what he now holds to be/| notion that in matters of so high a nature as religion, the due 
the only true ground, the principle of authority; that is, the | exercise of private judgment would rather be in the direction 
authority of a body claiming a direct commission from (od, | of choosing a proper guide, and resolving to follow that guide, than 
and “ visibly exercising ” the authority it claims. With this | in that of exploring the way for ourselves, No man in his senses 
account of the patient’s symptoms before it, the 7imes, stand- |in a new country would prefer his own opinion of the right 
ing, as it were, at the patient’s bed-side, explains the nature of | direction, to the express statement of a sign-post. He would 
his malady to the world at large. He has, in a sense, it pro- | exercise his private judgment best in deferring to the guidance 
nounces, followed the logic of what he is pleased to call his | of the sign-post, even though it pointed in the direction which, 
“Catholic instincts” to their natural, logical outcome. Iaving | for the first few yards of road, appeared to him the least likely of 
early wished to believe a number of assumptions to be true which | all the alternative directions. 
cannot plausibly be held to be true without some venerable! So far, then, from finding any incredible paradox in Mr. Shipley’s 
authority behind them, he has now acknowledged such an authority | statement that he was using his private judgment as tothe authority, 
as the authority to which he is willing and anxious to surrender | and surrendering his private judgment as to the substance of what 
the principle of private judgment. In other words, the principle | that authority might teach, it seems to us, so far as it goes, a per- 
of private jadgment attracted him to a number of opinions and | fectly reasonable course ; though it does strike us as testifying toa 
rites for which collectively he could find no excuse so good as | rather deep-rooted Protestantism in Mr. Shipley, that he has come 
the authority of Rome; and now he accepts the authority | to believe in this authority only after he had first, on independent 
of Rome, because it provides him with a better formal | grounds, come to accept the convictions to which this authority 
justification than any other he could find for adhesion to that | would lead him. This is like saying that you accept the guidance of 
miscellaneous collection of rites and views to which, as/ the sign-post only after you have travelled on your own feet to 
he confesses, ‘‘ Catholic instincts” had previously guided him. | the various places mentioned on it, and thus ascertained that 
On this history of the case, the 7imes remarks that if in one | your sign-post is correct. Sign-posts, if only thus used, would 
sense Mr. Orby Shipley has been logical, in another he has been | not be very efficient things ; nor does one see quite why,—if Mr. 
grossly illogical. It may be true that the logical result of his | Shipley really had the means of coming legitimately to his 
thoughts and beliefs and religious habits of previous years is| previous conclusions,—he should repent, as he seems to do, 
submission to Rome, but then that is only because the Catholic | of having believed the truth only because he had convinced 
instincts were themselves utterly illogical, and adopted arbitrarily, | himself independently of it, and should now account it 
by akind of perverse preference. At any rate, says the Times,|a much better way to believe it on the authority of a sign- 
the resignation of private judgment can never be the logical re- | post the accuracy of which he had himself verified. If the verifica- 
sult of the exercise of private judgment. You might as well talk of | tion were a real verification, one does not see in what sense there 
aman “turning himself out of his own seat, in order to place| was any “authority” left to submit to. So far as I have 
himself in it.” In fact, if the first submission to authority be | really tested the truth of a statement, I have rendered myself 
itself an act of private judgment, the permanent obedience to it is | independent of the necessity of trusting the authority which made it. 
4 continuous renewal of that act of private judgment, a perpetual | Indeed that is no longer trust, which accepts as true a declaration 
reiteration of it, so that the whole life of that obedience is watered | which it has carefully verified. We cannot be said to trust Euclid, 
and fructified by the very principle which Mr. Shipley professes | or to trust a witness whose evidence we have gone to a hundred 
to forsake. different quarters to sift and, as it turns out, to justify. Ilence, 
We differ from Mr. Shipley at least as widely, perhaps even | we cannot help feeling a little doubt whether Mr. Shipley will 
more widely, than does his critic in the 7imes; but we entirely | find it really easy to believe, on the authority of the Church, taken 
fail to'see the extraordinary and morbid perversity attributed | alone, anything to which he would not have been led by his ‘* Catho- 
to this mode of exercising private judgment,—namely, in the lic instincts.” If it be true that he only accepts the Roman Church's 
selection of an authority to which we intend thencefor- | authority because his own mind had previously led him toall the con- 
ward to defer our private judgment. Do we not all of | clusions she endorses, that is very much the same position as that of 
us habitually do this, for a shorter or longer time, for days, | aman who has only adopted Mr. Freemanas his historical guide, not 
or months, or years, throughout our lives ? Suppose that we | because Mr. Freeman’s method and spirit were right, but because 
know very little of history, and have no large opportunities at | Mr. Freeman had arrived separately at all his disciple’s own conclu- 
ourdisposal of testing bistorical facts; but that we do knowenough, | sions. What would such a man think, if he found Mr. Freeman 
or think we know enough, to compare the method, and the can- | asserting something quite contrary to one of his own conclusions ? 
dour, and the conscientiousness of one historian with those of the | Would he not be inclined to doubt the authority, which as an 
others who have treated the same materials; and that, having | authority he had never really accepted, though he had accepted it as 
made this comparison, we say to ourselves that for the future, | confirming him in his own historical prepossessions? If ‘* Catholic 
on any subject on which he professes to have examined the | instincts” have led Mr. Shipley so far, why need he begin to dis- 
evidence with any care, and to have come to a clear con- | trust them now, and exchange their guidance for an external 
clusion, we will always follow Mr. Freeman or Mr. Stubbs, rather | authority ? Clearly, we hardly need a guide in a world which is 
than Mr. Froude; or Mr. Froude, rather than Mr. Freeman or | within our own reach. If we can find our own way to all, or 
Mr. Stubbs. Is there anything in that resolve that need be ! almost all the results of a great teacher, we are not so much 
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in need of his help as to justify the surrender of our judgment | 
at all. 


[November 30, 187g 


——————_—____F 
THE GIRL GRADUATES’ NEW GRIEVANCES 





But our own difference from Mr. Shipley goes deeper than this. | W* el received during the last three weeks a shower 
We quite agree that on many subjects human judgment is better Manch oo tg we subject started by the Bishop of 
fitted to find the right guide, than to find the right way without | Meneneser,—the eeompiien of educsied git, who, as he 


a guide. We quite agree that on the first glance, religion would | recently said, complain bitterly of the houschold discipline under 
| which their time, as they think, is frittered away. We haye 


seem to be one of the most important and conspicuous of those | blished onl lla tte D 
subjects, But then we cannot decide matters so important as | published only a selection of the letters, partly from want of space, 
but we 


these on a priori grounds at all. We must look at the facts, and At won ne 2 + ap peed of them unwise ; 
ask a few questions of any guide who professes to be able to | servant ae eee eee oe — the existence of a new 
guide us to conclusions of such vast importance. We should ask, | on — saath eae “ape numbers of English 
for instance, whether it is not reasonable to suppose that a celes- | rang opertibted ab selon ee getting them. 
tial guide in difficult intellectual matters should anticipate the chief | to Girton oe n.d ne ary opr eee e rapes all go 
characteristic difficulties of every age, and not be unprepared for} — * “ar ith ; b & the . ‘ ton which puts them 
them ; whether it should not know its own mind, before the world | sandler stan apaaiiretieds Res ey do go to college, and learn from 
falls into perplexity on any point, and be ready to resolve its difficul - | competent masters, and read bard, and select governesses with 
ties; whcther, if the Church knows the truth, there ought to be in it | 


| knowledge, and acquire, in one way or another, a very good 
’ 
different schools, which hold almost diametrically opposite views 












































































































though often a rather broken and _ irregular, training, Qf 
on the subject of every difficulty ; whether, for instance, it is reason- 


able to regard a Church as a perfect guide which puts forth, in 


an age like ours, such almost opposite doctrines as to the nature 


and terrors and scope of ITell, and the nature and infinitude and in- 


variability of the Divine Love, as we find put forth authoritatively 
oman Church; whether the extra- | 


by different schools in the 
ordinary differences on the subjects of grace and free-will in differ- 
ent schools of the Roman Church, are to be reasonably expected 
in the utterance of an infallible guide; whether it is not almost 
impossible to accept as an infallible gnide—say, on the question 
of the inspiration of Scripture—a Church which delays its 
judgment till the world at Jarge has been for a century discussing 
it in all its bearings, and which has never yet used its power to guide 
men through the troubled waters. The test of a guide is that he 
guides you to a right end, before you have had the agony of try- 
ing all the wrong paths, and painfully secking your way back 
into the right one. But the guide chosen by Mr. Orby Shipley 
almost makes it her boast that she defers her judgment, till men 
have been wandering for centuries in all the mazes of error, and till 
she has gained the experience of those errors to guide her in coming 
toaright conclusion. Is that the natural policy of a celestial guide? 
Father Newman, in his very interesting preface to the new edi- 
tion of his book on the *‘ Via Media,” gives us a curious illustration 
of this. He says that the doctrine of baptism which ultimately 
conquered in the Church,—namely, that baptism is effectual, even 
if administered (in due form) by a mere heretic,—was debated in 
the Catholic Church for a century or two, and that almost all the 
higher theological authorities, from the Apostolical Canons to 
Cyprian, Cyril, and Clement of Alexandria, were on the 
wrong side, and even passionately on the wrong side; but 
that “expediency,”—i.c., the interest of the Church in 
relation to her extension,—was on the side of heretical 
baptism, and that expediency being ‘an argument which grows 
in urgency with the course of years,” the Church became united 
at last on the validity of heretical baptism, though at one time Pope 
Stephen had maintained it ‘almost against the whole Christian 
world.” But if you have to wait during a most critical century 
or two, before you know what your guide will say on one of the 
most important subjects to which the theologian can devote him- 
self, and if in the meantime the most spiritual and devout minds 
in the Church are permitted to take the wrong path, for want of 
guidance, would a reasonable man think that there was, during the 
period of these wanderings, any trustworthy and divinely com- 
missioned human guide on such matters at all? ‘The presumption 
in favour, then, of a final guide on matters of religious conviction 
fails on investigation, because on most important and disputed 
points,—and this for centuries together,—the guide to whom 
we are recommended withholds her judgment, and allows 
different schools within her precincts to pronounce quite opposite 
judgments; and so we are thrown back on that cautious, indi- 


rT; 
1a 


vidual groping of the intellect, the conscience, andthe affections, ! 


in matters of religion, which, painful as it is, seems yet to have 
been the lot of prophets and apostles in the first ages of the 
Church, and of saints and fathers and theologians later on; and 
than which, therefore, it is not easy to conceive that we, in our day, 
can find anything better. If, whena professedly divine authority 
presents itself, we find that it is involved in doubt and ambiguity 
and perplexity, just where we are ourselves most involved in 
doubt and ambiguity and perplexity ;—this is, we take it, a great 
evidence, to candid minds, that it is not the kind of authority to 
which we can safely defer at all. 





course, getting the education, they get with it the activity of 
|mind and desire for interesting occupation, which education, 
when the soil is at all rich, or even ordinarily fertile, almost 
invariably produces. They want, therefore, when they leave 
the class-room, to turn their knowledge to account, “ like the 
| boys,” to ‘*be something” or do something definite, some. 
| thing in which they may seem to themselves to advance towards 
lan end. ‘The something need not be a money-making occupa- 
' tion—thozgh the desire to make money is not always absent— 
| but it must be something definite, in which progress, and the 
measurement of progress, is possible; in which the mind is really 
| tasked, and consequently, in which it can absorb itself, They 
demand, in fact, to be seriously interested in their pursuits, To 
their annoyance, and sometimes their amazement, the girls find that 
the discovery of such occupations is exceedingly difficult. They 
are not, many of them, asked to govern homes. They cannot 
in any nuntbers devote themselves to professions, the only pro- 
fession really open to them—teaching—being to a large proportion 
of them unattractive. They cannot ‘ go about” as the boys do, 
when boys happen to be idle, being prohibited by a strict, not to 
say an irresistible etiquette ; and they cannot fill up their time 
with amusement, amusement in the day-time being for the middle- 
There are few daylight amusements, 








class nearly unprocurable. 
except concerts, which they are expected to attend; and those 
few very often strike them, as they struck Sir Cornewall Lewis, as 
distinct deductions from the very small sum of human happiness. 
| Even in London, amusements soon weary, and the girls in search 
| of occupation find themselves either driven back upon their “ own 


| resources,” or forced to enter upon some course of study taken 
| up for occupation, and therefore pursued with intermittent zeal, 
nd without that strong desire to advance at a fixed pace which 
|compulsory study usually developes. Those among them who 
| possess ‘‘resources of their own,”—that is, those who have any 
creative power, who can paint, or model, or carve, or write, are 
of course fairly happy, for they can by persistence raise their 
can advance, and can measure 
| their advance by obtainable foot-rules. The painter or modeller 
can sell her work, or can exhibit it, or can strive on until the 
| Academy at last opens its doors, the Academicians at all events 
being singularly fair to women. The novelist or the biographer can 
| publish, and test her work by the reception given it by critics or 
|the public, or if she fails to find a publisher, has at least the 
| distraction of thinking of her own creations, Even the 
| musician can advance, can master new and more difficult 
| tasks, and can achieve, if not a public, at all events a defined 
| drawing-room success. ‘There is scope in all these things for 
ambition and energy, and it may be, for the desire of usefulness 
in the house; or at the very Icast, there is absorbing occu- 
| pation. The student is less fortunately situated; she com- 
mences a labour which there is no one to share, or watch, 
or commend, and for which her materials are very often 
imperfect. The difficulty which middle-class girls have in pro- 
curing books at will is much greater than many mer, who have 
‘never thought of the subject, would readily believe. The girls 
can very rarely find them in the house, Englishmen buying few 
books for themselves ; the fathers wil] not buy books for them 10 
any quantity ; and they are often quite unreasonable about sub- 
scriptions to more libraries than one. If an English girl has 
one subscription to Mudie, she is thought to be fairly sup- 
| plied. An expenditure of £9 a year for books, which will 
| secure entry to the London Library, the best accessible large 
| collection of grave books, to Rolandi’s, one of the best for 
| foreign books, and to Mudic’s, the best for new English litera- 
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| work into regular occupation ; 
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seems monstrous, to a father who would, nevertheless, give 
: hter the £9 for an extra dress, or for a trip to the 
his daug 4 cael 
try, without either wincing or demur. The mothers, too, 
pre - the books more than is consistent with their obvious 
hs a of their subjects ; while anything very new or very in- 
caine is apt to be snapped up by the men, who appreciate 
nothing 80 much as good household book-tasters. Then both 
ainters and students complain of the household want of respect 
their time. They say they are perpetually interrupted by 
absurd requests, which they cannot oppose ; that papa wants letters 
written, and mamma wishes them to drive out, and visitors will 
call and talk twaddle, to which they must listen sympathetically, 
and they are expected to go through a round of frivolity which 
makes study impossible, and wearies them into irritation and 
headache. This was the original complaint of the young lady 
who wrote to Dr. Fraser, and special as her complaint was, it un- 
doubtedly must have found an echo in thousands of minds, for in 
all the letters we have seen on the subject allusion is made 
to this grievance, occasionally in terms of savage energy, 
the writers declaring that they are slaves because mamma 
will not prevent their being constantly interrupted. Indeed, 
one correspondent speaks of herself as called away from her 
reading to dust some china, in a way which is quite a revelation 
to us of the failure of education to develope in some minds a 
sense of the proportion of things. With all, however, “ inter- 
ruption” is a grievance, and sometimes a grievance so great, 
that if the ordinary correspondence sent to the Spectator had 
not accustomed us to the language of the aggrieved, we should 
see in this one complaint a real menace for ordinary house- 
hold happiness. The girls write as if the oppression would 
justify any revolt, and curiously enough, when their mothers 
agree with them, they do it with the thoroughness of our corre- 
spondent of last week, who goes the whole length of the 
American Judges about slavery, and declares, almost in so many 
words, that parents have no rights which children need respect, 
and are entitled neither to obedience nor affection. Fortunately, 
this exaggeration is only a feminine mode of swearing a little, 
and need not be regarded except as a maladroit method of ex- 
pression ; but the resort to such doctrines shows how very deeply 
the complaint is felt. 

For this particular grievance of interruption, there are just two 
cures, and uo more. The girls can endure it, with irritated repinings 
and complaints, as most of our correspondents are inclined to do; or 
they can get rid of it, as the boys are compelled to do, by getting 
rid of the mental habit of suffering under interruption. Men 
have to learn and do learn to be interrupted, and not mind; and 
the girls, if they want the control of their time, must acquire the 
same self-restraining habit. There is not a professional man in 
London or a student who is not constantly interrupted, some- 
times ten times an hour, or one who does not at last learn to 
regard interruption as part of the day’s work. He is not called 
off to mend china, but he is called off by five posts a day, and 
clients’ or patients’ visits, or clerks asking for advice, or superiors 
demanding help, or visitors bringing intelligence he cannot put 
aside. Nobody in active life can hope to write, or think, or 
count, or anything else entirely without interruption ; and nobody, 
unless his temper is very bad indeed, or he is nervous to the point 
of disease, makes of interruption a serious grievance. He learns to 
endure it, as he endures the weather, treats some interruptions 
automatically, disposes of others with half his mind, settles others 
by concentrated attention, and learns by habit, whatever 
happens, not ‘to lose his thread.” That power can be acquired 
by all who choose, if their tempers are in any Way under control ; 
and the girls must just acquire it, or suffer under its want, as 
they would suffer under a want of the power of application, or 
any other mental deficiency. English life cannot be wholly 
regulated for them, any more than for any other class; while the 
extinction of parental authority, which some of our correspondents 
recommend, is absurd, as well as unjust. It would come merely to 
this,—that the parents would be in fetters, instead of the 
daughters, and that selfishness would be regularly cultivated in the 
young. Selfishness comes quite soon enough with age, without being 
Pampered in that way. ‘The parents have a well-founded right to 
household assistance from their daughters, if only because they 
demand more care than sons, and add less to the family wealth ; 
and if that assistance is asked for in the shape of help to pass 
time pleasantly, there is nothing unreasonable in the demand. 
There must be interruptions, and the interruptions must seem 
trivial, and the girls must provide for them as men do, by culti- 
vating a tolerance which, in three months, they will find easier 
than they could have believed. At the same time, they ought to 


ture, 











be allowed a certain proportion of time to themselves, more 
especially if they are asked or wished to acquire any 
useful or money-bringing accomplishment ; much more access 
to books than they now have, and within limits which it is 
very difficult to define, a little more of the American independence 
of action. They are already far more free than their sisters on the 
Continent, where restriction is pushed till it becomes a moral im- 
prisonment, but they need still a little more. Parents are too much 
influenced by the example of the highest class—which is driven by 
the conspicuousness of its women to a sort of conventual disci- 
pline—and forget too much that strong intellectual interests and 
plenty of work are in themselves the best protections against 
dissipation. We are not fighting for an enfranchisement which 
we fully recognise to be undesirable for young women under twenty- 
five, or for any material alteration in the manners of our society, 
but only for the modicum of liberty to move about, and see friends, 
and choose occupations, which is conceded without a word said to 
every respectable governess in the country. There is no sound 
reason whatever why a girl living in an English city should not 
move about her business like a man, unattended like a 
man. If a woman must earn moncy, the useful restrictions 
continue and the nonsensical restrictions drop off, and why 
should they not drop off when the money is not so im- 
portant? They will drop off, whether the parents like it or not, 
if education is to go on at its present pace ; and the best course 
for them is to accept the change kindly, modify it, and surround 
the new situation with new mental guarantees. Otherwise, they 
will have ten years of worry to go through, ending in a more decided 
emancipation than they will like, or we either. Good girls in 
Boston are as good as they will be found anywhere, but if they 
want to cross ‘* the Common ” without escort, they cross it ; and it 
will come to that here, even if we have to revolutionise our police 
system to secure it. 








ry x Pal a] 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—- o> — 
THE RIODOPE INQUIRY. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Will you allow me to add a few remarks to your able 
exposure of the Rhodope Inquiry ? In the first place, let me repeat 
that the Report was finally adopted by only three out of the 
seven members of the Commission. The conclusions, therefore, 
are simply those of a minority. The Russian Commissioner pro- 
tested throughout that the professed and defined object of the 
inquiry was to ascertain the condition of the refugees, and suggest 
the best method of relieving them. It was beside the purpose 
(he rightly contended) to question or discuss the conduct and 
character of the Russian Army, which, however, eventually 
became the main topics. ‘The so-called witnesses were delegates 
from the suffering districts, one of each party commonly acting 
as spokesman, uttering their complaints in true Oriental fashion, 
and almost always beginning by an animated picture of Russian 
atrocities. There was no semblance of cross-examination, no 
witnesses called to contradict, and not so much as a reference 
to a Russian officer or person of authority inculpated by the 
statements. Indeed, the notion of putting the Russian Army on 
its trial before such a tribunal was preposterous, on the face of it. 
The quality of the evidence, and the mode of dealing with it in 
the Report, will appear from a specimen. ‘Thirteen peasants 
appear, with one Abdallah for their spokesman :— 

“As long as this state of things continues, they will not return 
notwithstanding their wish to revisit their homes; they will only 
return along with the Turkish authorities. ‘How can you expect 
us to return,’ said one of them, ‘when we have seen more than two 
thousand children heaped up in the river at the village of Harmanli?’ 
One Ali declares that some of these children were thrown in by their 
own mothers, fleeing from the enemy. Hassan adds that having set 
out towards Harmanli, between fifty and sixty thousand souls, with 
from thirty thousand to forty thousand carts, the women being in tho 
van, and the men in tho rear, to protect them, they were attacked by the 
Russian troops, whom they forced to retire, and hopes revived of being 
ablo to effect their retreat unimpeded; but tho next morning, the 
Russians, having received reinforcements, with artillery, the struggle 
recommenced, and as the shot reachel the carts in which the women 
and children were, every one fled, because all hope was lost. It is then 
that the women a/andoned their chillren in the river; he believes that 
two thousand is the real number. Those who were left in the carts 
were massacred by the Russians.” 

An ordinary tribunal would have been startled by such state- 
ments. ‘Thirty or forty thousand carts (a liberal allowance for 
sixty thousand souls or bodies) would occupy fifty or sixty miles, 
in double file. ‘Two thousand heaped-up bodies would be difli- 
cult to count, and the principal witness leaves it in doubt whether 
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the children were thrown into the river by their mothers or aban- 
doned by them. But the three Commissioners, including Mr. 
Fawcett, see no cause for hesitation, and decide for the worst. They 
not only take it upon themselves to say that the two thousand child- 
ren were cast into the river by their mothers, but add of their own 
authority the motive by which, in this wholesale fashion, the 
promptings of maternal instinct were overcome :— 

“According to a statement which we heard repeated by several 

thousands of persons, the invading army, either by the course of events, 
or perhaps by mere chance, found before it an immense compact mass of 
fugitives, trying to escape to the Balkan mountains, and as these 
people say, conveying away with them on ‘arabas ’ their families, the 
aged, the women, the children, and whatever goods they could save 
from the rapacity of the conqueror. This mass of human beings, 
driven at the point of the bayonet, having at last become concentrated 
and crowded altogether in the ‘ cul-de-sac’ of Harnianli, was shot down 
by shrapnel, massacred, and drowned in the Maritza and Ourlonderi 
rivers, More than two thousand childven were thrown into the river by 
the mothers themselves, driven wild by terror, and believing this death to 
be gentler for them than that which they would receive at the hand of the 
enemy.” 
The kind of death from which they were thus rescued was 
illustrated by a witness who stated that her adopted daughter, a 
child four years old, was thrown up into the air by a Russian 
soldier, and cut in two by a sword, as an exhibition of dexterity. 
The judicial mind brought to bear on the statement is illustrated 
by the allegation that the Commissioners had heard it repeated by 
several thousands of persons, 

I have only one remark toadd. We have been under a fixed 
and, I believe, well-founded impression in this country that the 
great difficulty in pacifying the disturbed districts arises from the 
conflict of religion or race; from the irrepressible tendency of 
Bulgarians and Turks, Christians and Mahommedans, to fly at 
each others’ throats. But the whole of these delegates, male and 
female, declare that they have no complaint against Bulgarians ; 
that their sufferings are entirely owing to the Russians; and that, 
until their country is evacuated by these barbarians, they must dis- 
miss all hope or thought of returning to their homes. The uni- 
formity of tone on this subject betrays the purpose for which, 
after having conned their lessons, they have been produced.—I 
am, Sir, &c., VINDICATOR. 





THE INDEPENDENCE OF GIRLS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Perhaps your columns have been already too much taken 
up with the correspondence about girls, but I venture to send 
you a few lines, looking at the subject from perhaps rather an 
‘¢ old-fashioned ” point of view. It is difficult to suppress the 
smile which arises as one listens to the ‘ nineteenth-century ” 
tone which runs through the handling of this whole subject. One 
cannot help speculating how our great-great-grandmothers would 
have listened to such theories ; did any of their ‘‘ wenches ” com- 
plain that the household cares, their embroideries, and tapestry- 
work were becoming too trivial for their thoughts, filling them 
with ‘“ennui;” that they felt their sphere lay in lecturing their 
elders from a platform, or in going out into the world, independ- 
ently and alone? Their answer would have been the practical and 
much-needed one of a judicious use of the long-handled fans. 

But the fact is, we cannot imagine such a state of progress. 
Girls had not the ‘‘ education” which leads to the belief that 
parents and home have the last claims on them; the first, that 
of devoting themselves to what has none. They were so ignorant 
as to think that ‘‘ Honour thy father and mother” meant doing 
whatever they set them as their work; and that in doing this: 
with all their ‘‘ might,” they were inheriting the blessings of the 
promise, and fulfilling the purpose of their lives. And yet we 
have not far to look through the annals of history before we find 
women, brought up in this belief, fulfilling their humble, retired 
round of duties, when the time came, acting a noble part ; nota 
few swelling the ranks of ‘‘ the noble army of martyrs,” lights and 
blessings to their generation. But we have emerged from these 
dark ages. We think, now, that girls must find a fancied sphere 
in the position where ‘* God has not placed them ;” and we give 
to the true and deep question, ‘* What is the use of living?” a 
false, misleading answer. 

What is life, but an education for something higher? And if 
that education is to be completed by spending the day in a certain 
routine, at the desire of the highest earthly authority, is not that 
tedious round sanctified,—the ‘‘ use of life,” that stage of it which 
is passed under the parents’ roof, put plainly before each girl ? 
Is there no truth in Keble’s lines,— 


“ The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 


ae, 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 


To bring us daily nearer God ”? 

| A soldier might as well complain he felt ennui in 
| the goose-step, or any other detail of his drill, which is eventually 
| to lead to his facing the enemy’s fire without flinching. Is not 

this the true solution of the problem, the neglect in teaching it 
| the flaw which lies at the root of the whole question, aye, and at 
| the root of many a deeper question, in this age of * doing ” Ti 
| 


practising 


a girl marries, or the day comes, perhaps terribly soon, when her 
| home no longer exists, and she is at liberty to turn her heart and 
hand to helping others in the world,—till then, the use of her life 
is to make that home happy,—it may be in fulfilling the little 
details without which the perfect ‘‘ whole” could not exist, And 
before she gives her time and thoughts to other people, let her ask 
herself—and it is often no light question—whether she may not 
be breaking one of the “ golden links” which binds the chain of 
home round the heart of some one in the family circle, one who 
looks to it as the ‘‘ beacon” which guides him straight through 
the trials and temptations of a life she has not to face. 

There are few, who really wish it, who cannot find time for- 
some improvement of their own minds, and to occupy their 
leisure. For those who live in the country, surrounded perhaps 
by their fathers’ tenants and workpeople, what a great and happy 
‘¢ sphere” is given to them! I do not mean they are to set about 
improving them in a fussy, consequential way, entering each 
house like an ‘‘ Inquisitor-General,” trampling on every one’s toes, 
and sitting on every one’s skirts ; but going down amongst them, 
looking on them as brothers and sisters, forgetting all false class- 
distinctions, giving them the greatest of all gifts,—love and sym- 
pathy ; learning from them, and perhaps feeling soon,— 

“ Half-ashamed of the good you can do, 
Compared with the good you are getting 
From lives so human and true.” 
Depend on it, no one is put anywhere by accident, and when people 
have learnt the lesson thoroughly their position has to teach them, 
if they are fit for a larger sphere, the way will be opened them, 
without their seeking it with noisy clamour. 

We are living in a generation which is suffering from a state of 
high fever. Let us hope, when the crisis is passed, the fevered 
pulse quieter, the girls ‘‘of the future” may look back on us, 
their ancestors, and thank us for raising the question, ‘‘ What is. 
the use of living?” they having found the answer to be, “In all 
themselves deny ;” and that in the blessing which follows the depth 
of this knowledge, when learnt as a truth, they will bury in kind 
oblivion our wandering theories, when the delirium was yet 
on us.—I am, Sir, &c., BEuIND THE AGE. 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srir,—The curious inversion of what seems to me the true nature 
of things apparent in the letter of ‘‘ Live, and Let Live,” and 
others who have addressed you on the subject of that disease to 
which so many seem a prey, namely, ennui, rouses me to reply. 
The true cure does not seem even to occur to those who, like 
‘‘ Live, and Let Live,” are clearly looking upon enjoyment as our 
being’s end and aim. If happiness is what they seek, they are 
trying to build a pyramid on its apex, in their method of striving 
after it. More liberty, openly or under some disguise, is the 
remedy they all propose, but liberty for what? To travel, if so 
minded, to go unchaperoned to parties, to do as they please as 
freely ‘as a widow” or a man, often perhaps—a not ignoble, 
though impatient wish—to work, as they would fain hope, ina wider 
sphere. The mistake in all this is the importance attached to 
external circumstances, over which there can often be so little 
control, and the ignoring of the true principle of all really valu- 
able action,—he that will be chiefest, let him be servant of all. 
It is not the mission of a philanthropist, the capacity to lecture 
on hygiene, or the liberty of uncontrolled action, but the heart 
at leisure from itself, which gives all these things a secondary 
place in life,—in that life which, as Mazzini so finely said, is but 
one finite manifestation of the eternal idea, and that idea the 
sacrifice of self. The theory of happiness, says the same authority, 
reappears in history every time strong faith disappears. “ You 
have life, therefore you have a law of life;” to find out what 
that law is, not to struggle to be free from it, is true wisdom. To 
master one line of the law of God,—why, ennui dies under the 
study; but the first result of that study will probably be to see 
that all love, that all true life, is freest, bound, though it were to 
the couch of an invalid or the will of an aged parent; only, see 
that the love and life be there. The one who so studies, will see 
that he that controls his own spirit is greater than he who 





takes a city, and will discover that there is no release from this 
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nui, for those who strive to fight step by step his 
attacks, but that they only can be rid of him who reverse the 
qhole order of their natural being, and accept that position of 
unselfish service over which he has no control. If that love 
which is so strangely left out of sight by these wearied girls is 
restored to its place, what position offers truer, [ will not say 
wider, scope for action than that of parent and child, a relation 
abounding in opportunities of service on both sides? All people 
like the work they do well, and it is difficult not to suspect that 
adeal of neglected duty lies at the root of the weariness of which 
ALICE FIep. 


demon of En 


we hear so much.—I am, Sir, &c., 





FOLK-LORE. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

$1r,—A late number of the Saturday Review contains an inter- 
esting article on ‘‘ Folk-Lore,” pointing out the singular way in 
which its disjointed traditions are’ sometimes connected with 
ancient records concerning long-forgotten events and per- 
sons. A curious circumstance of this kind once came under 
my notice at Long Compton, a very primitive village, on 
the borders of Warwickshire and Oxfordshire. Its fine 
old church was then in a state of gaunt decay which would 
have delighted our anti-church-restorers. There were graves 
within as well as without, and the lower part of the walls had 
been covered up to a considerable depth by the gradual rise of 
the ground, through successive interments. Our new Archdeacon 
having directed the removal of this earth, which made the church 
very damp, we found an ancient stone coffin, on the cover of 
which rested a figure in flowing robes, but too much defaced 
to say whether of a female or an ecclesiastic. The old inhabitants, 
however, declared that it was St. Augustine’s tomb, and that while 
it lasted, no infectious sickness would come near the place. It is 
strange how the name of St. Augustine lingered in the memory 
of the people, while the original legend had become quite con- 
fused. It is given in Dugdale’s ‘‘ History of Warwickshire,” who 
quotes a MS. of John of Tynemouth for an account of St. 
Augustine's visit to Long Compton. ‘The Saint of Canterbury 
there raised no fewer than two persons from their graves, wherein 
they had remained since the time of the ancient Britons. The 
squire of the parish had refused to pay his tithes until convinced 
by these notable miracles. Long Compton was my first curacy, 
and 1 may mention that it would have been an excellent school 
for the Bishop of Rochester’s conceited curates. My College 
distinctions were fresh when I went there, and no doubt it did 
me good to be told that the gentry generally made parsons of 
their most stupid sons. The rustics were mostly inclined to 
Methodism, and spoke their mind with a charming frankness.—I 
am, Sir, &c., N. G. Barr. 





CLERICAL SELF-CONCEIT. 

(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It struck me, as I read your interesting article on ‘‘ Clerical 
Self-Conceit,” that you omitted one thing felt more or less acutely 
by us younger members of the Clerical profession. While all the 
rest of the world is so active and busy, we have so little to point 
to as our particular work. One can fancy this progressive age 
calling us to account (and I think I hear it already doing so). 
‘What, are so many thousands of educated men to be allowed any 
longer to waste their energies as the Clergy of the Church of 
England do, the majority of them doing little more than deliver- 
ing two or three sermons a week, and spending a few hours daily 
amongst the poor?” It is a feeling of comparative inutility, quite 
apart from the discouragement which attends our efforts, which 
most effectually takes the conceit out of many of us, at the very 
commencement of our clerical career.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wells, Somerset, November 25th. H. Bernarp, B.A. 





BOOKS. 


—@—. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF M. THIERS.* 
[FINAL NOTICE.] 
THE movement that at Bordeaux swept M. Thiers into power was due 
to a concurrence of distinct streams, which only the extreme pres- 
sure of the hour could coerce into a temporary confluence. While 
Thiers was the elected of twenty-eight constituencies, and the 
chosen by acclamation of the Assembly, it is admitted by M. 
Simon that he could never reckon, even in the spring-tide of 





* Le Gouvernement de M. Thiers. Par Jules Simon. 2 vols. Paris: Calman 


Levy. 1878. 


his exaltation, on the general support of a majority in the 
Legislature. ‘The number of Deputies who put their trust 
in him, and were ready to share his resolutions and his fortunes, 
was very limited. The extreme Left was full of ill-will against 
him; even in the Left proper there remained mistrust; that 
he was patriotic and liberal, men knew, but they believed him to 
be Orleanist.” If this was the sentiment amongst temperate 
Republicans, that entertained towards him by the Legitimist Right 
—very numerous in the Bordeaux Assembly —was one of downright 
aversion ; while we learn that already at this period, ‘“ the Orleanists, 
who looked on him as their necessary leader, entertained a feeling 
that they could not yet reckon on him.” M. Thiers, therefore, 
was elected, because all parties at that moment felt the abso- 
lute necessity for postponing every other matter to the 
negotiations begun with the victor, and because all parties 
recognised in M. Thiers the aptest instrument to carry through 
that particular business. That an investiture which the 
majority of those voting it meant to be strictly limited as a mere 
deputation ad hoc, became converted into a tenure extending over 
two years, under which France was led irresistibly into a Republican 
form of government, was due to extraordinary personal qualities 
on the part of M. Thiers, notably to a marvellous faculty for 
imposing his will, and a quite feverish expenditure of activity. 
A political system which should be the effacement of every per- 
sonal principle was introduced through the medium of the most 
personal of French politicians,—the man of all others who could 
least bring himself to waive a point, or to defer to a different 
opinion from his own. This combative spirit of inveterate self- 
assertion has been the subject of much adverse criticism. M. 
Simon is, however, an ardent admirer of Thiers, and from his 
friendly hand we have here a striking picture of M. Thiers’ almost 
incredible efforts to absorb in himself the whole machinery of 
the State :— 


“Tt is very true, M. Thiers interfered in everything. It was curious 
to seo how he busied himself about the pettiest details, without losing 
himself in them, and while keeping his mind free for large matters and 
comprehensive views. Circumstantial details have been printed con- 
cerning two assumed Councils,—the one consisting of heads of depart- 
ments in the different offices, who came to him in the early morning; 
and the other, the Council of Ministers, which met daily at eleven, 
excepting Sunday. There is in all this both truth and falsehood, but 
most of the latter. The only Council was that of the Ministers, but 
though there was no other Council, no regular and collective con- 
vocation, the President was fully occupied the whole morning. 
He received the directors of the finances, some Generals—some 
intendants—some men, like General Velazé and Admiral Krantz—in 
whom he placed special confidence; it was a whim of his to know de- 
partmental matters before the particular Ministers, which was not 
always agreeable to them. He also would see persons connected with 
the police, to the despair of his friends, who considered this to be be- 
neath him. He laughed at this. ‘It is through these rascals that one 
pulls the honest men of business.’ All despatches passed under his 
eyes. Ho insisted on knowing, minute by minute, the condition of 
France—of Europe—all our relations with the Chancellor, and with the 
humblest General in any command of troops of occupation. As long as 
M. J. Favre retained the Foreign Office, he lodged him in his own 
house, to have the news at once, as they came in. Afterwards 
he had a lodging arranged for M. de Rémusat within the pre- 
cincts of the Prefecture. Every day he conferred with the Home 
Minister and the Minister of Finance. He summoned to his presence 
the Governors of the Bank,—the great financiers, Hoe busied himself 
minutely about every detail relating to the War Office, armament, 
equipment, barrack arrangements, and supplies of food. The Army of 
Paris did not make a step except by his orders. Every day he was to 
be seen at the outposts. He anxiously troubled himself about Customs 
duties, this being one of his greatest passions. Two Departments alone 
escaped his intervention and inspection,—Justice, because it is not 
good to meddle in the affairs of M. Dafaure; Public Instruction 
and Worship, because in respect of these two points he relied 
on the prudence and competency of the Minister. Not that 
he was always at one with M. Dufaure and M. J. Simon. More 
than once he wanted a change in the personnel of his department 
which he did not get from M. Dufaure. So, also, he had no fancy for 
compulsory education, or for the additional estimates on behalf of 
teachers. But he confined himself to objections at long intervals; 
he always gave way with kindliness and with good grace...... 
Thanks to a strong will and the excessive lucidity of 
mind, he met all calls. He always seemed given up to the busi- 
ness and the person of the moment. Many who do not the 
twentieth part of his labour have a look of being overburdened, 
which was never seen on him. Ho was master, not merely of his 
mind, but of his temper. Not that he could control himself against 
provocation, or that he tried much to do so. If he was offended, 
or even only bored, he did not hesitate to show it. But he nevér 
was of a saturnine temper. During the most serious crises, he had fits 
of gaiety...... Without this liveliness, which came spontaneously, 
and set him up again in peace and spirits, he never could have sufficed 
for such crushing toils.” 


We apprehend that a more faithful portraiture of M. Thiers’ 
manner of doing business could not well be painted than is 
conveyed in these words. 

Although the course of M. Thiers’ administration was one 
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correctly described by the author as that of ‘une marche 
ascendante” towards the Republic, it is the fact that while 
beginning with a Cabinet that comprised three avowed Repub- 
licans, the successive modifications made in it by him, with the 
view of meeting embarrassments in the Legislature, all partook of 
a@ conservative character. 
named at Bordeaux retained his post until eight days prior to 
May 21th, and in the interval he had once for colleague a man so 


. ss ‘ ge % ! 
far from his own opinion as M. Goulard,—a politician so much 


of the Right, that M. de Broglie emphasised him as ‘our 
Minister.” It is evident how a Council pieced together of utterly 
discordant elements must needs be inoperative, as regards real 
influence, against a strong-willed President of M. Thiers’ stamp. 
‘‘When M. de Broglie spoke of two conflicting policies within 
the Cabinet,” says M. Simon, ‘‘ he was in the right; that had 
been the case ever since Bordeaux.” When the President, in 
December, 1872, took M. Fourtou into the Ministry, M. Simon 
thought it right to make some observations about the irritation 
felt in the Left at this nomination, to which he received the 
following very characteristic reply :— 


* Your friends believe that I do not understand men, because I make 
nominations they do not like, but it is they who have no understanding 
for political situations. I cannot do without the votes of the majority. 
It does vote for me, though it is hostile to me. Such results are to be 
obtained only by adroitness, I make advances to it that do not commit 
me, because I remain master of everything. We will sce what bas to 
be done when the Constitution has been voted. Meanwhile, I am nota 
constitutional Sovereign, who reigns, but does not govern. Do you 
understand me ?” 


Here we have a telling illustration of that boundless spirit of self- 
confidence which undeniably contributed so much to M. Thiers’ 
successes, but as certainly also to the immediate cause of his 
downfall. ‘The passionate belief in his infallibility clouded the 
perspicacity of his intellect, and on certain occasions made him 
persistently blind to what had become patent for minds of the 
most ordinary keenness. 

An incident which greatly contributed to define the breach 
between the President and an important section of the anti- 
Republican party, was his action in reference to the motion for 
the admission of the Orleans Princes to all the rights of citizen- 
ship. The motives that actuated him in desiring the main- 
tenance of proscription against the members of all families that 
had been on the French Throne are thus stated, and it deserves 
notice how, in the deliberate opinion of M. Thiers, the future of 
France lay between the Empire and the Republic :— 


‘The matter was most embarrassing for M. Thiers and some of his 
Ministers. M. Thiers had long been Louis Philippe’s Minister; he 
repudiated none of his opinions and none of his friendships. Had the 
Orleans Princes, in their private capacities, been in need of his devotion, 
he would have freely given it. He did not consider an Orleanist re- 
storation as possible at that time, and he also did not reckon on it for 
the future. He often said, if the Republic fell, neither the Comte 
de Chambord nor the House of Orleans would be the heirs. He 
grew to convince himself more and more that the only govern- 
ment France could henceforth tolerate was a Liberal and Conser- 
vative Republic. . The Princes said loudly that they were 
neither Pretenders nor men of factions; all they asked was to 
return to their country, and to serve it, under any form of govern- 
ment it might give itself...... Such was their language, the 
sincerity of which M. Thiers did not question..... . Neither tho 
Princes nor their partisans thought of recurring to revolutionary means 
for establishing their réjime on the ruins of the Republic. It is not in 
their traditions, it did not enter into their feelings, to appeal to force. 
They had tho support of the Legitimists and Bonapartists, because every 
one was at ease in tho matter of their intentions, and also, if the word 
must be said, of their capacities in men, money, and popularity. For all 
these reasons, M. Thiers was wholly free from anxiety on the score of 


M. Simon alone of the Ministers tion must serve th 


| progress of Republican ideas, 
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posed to recognise the ominous combinations that Ww 
in formidable strength, and to confide even more in 
his continuing triumphant. The situation had, how 
acute, that a direct crisis could not be any longer 
| “The different sections of the Right recognis 
e Republic, and that. 
necessary quickly to strike some big 


ere growing y 

the certaiuty of 
ever, become go 
much postponed, 
ed that prolonga- 
it was, at least 

blow, which, in impeding the 
would give the Reaction time to, 
take counsel.” At one moment, in June, 1872, an effort wag 
made to win over the President. A deputation of the 
Centre Droit waited on M. Thiers, but after an interview that 
lasted two and a half hours, the parties separated without an 

understanding. ‘* You wish to be Conservatives, and so do I, tear 
were M. Thiers’s concluding words. “ To attain that purpose, there 
is only one way,—that is, to make a Conservative Republic.” The 
three months’ recess which immediately followed proved “a 
troublous period.” Political agitation of every form and kind— 
Republican, Clerical, Monarchical, and Imperialist—paraded the 
country. M. Simon goes so far as to say that at this period “the 
Orleanists and Legitimists sought to establish alliances in the 
political world, and anxiously sounded military commanders -” 
while the Bonapartists had on foot an organisation, ‘ with a paid 
head, a police, and quasi-official agents, of whom some were 
attached to the existing Administration.” ‘ M. Thiers viewed 
this intensified audacity not without uneasiness.” Still, we are 
told, ‘‘the chief source of anxiety to the Government, 
in the midst of so many grave matters for consideraticn, 
came from the Republicans.” During the recess, the more 
advanced section had publicly manifested their indisposition any 
longer to defer to the temporising influence of the President, 
Meetings had been announced which the Government had deemed 
it incumbent to prevent, and ‘‘ M. Gambetta had spoken one of 
those resounding harangues he knows so well how to make, 
which was given in every journal,” and in which the Right 
‘¢ affected to see the declaration of Socialism and Communism,” 
Under these angry conditions did the Legislature reassemble in 
November, presenting the aspect of ‘* two armies confronting each 
other,—the Right pitted against the Left, the Monarchy—the 
three Monarchies—against the Republic.” Before this inflamed 
Assembly, M. Thiers presented himself with his memorable 
Message on November 15th,—a document such as he loved 
to compose, in trenchant phrase, out of his inner conscious. 
ness, as an oracular utterance of superior teaching to the common 
herd. ‘The purpose he aimed at in writing this message was to 
break with the exaggerated and compromising Republicans,— 
to draw to the Centre Gauche liberal and sagacious members of the 
Centre Droit, and so constitute a majority more in conformity 
with his own views.” M. Simon not merely admits that it wholly 
failed of such effect, but says, ‘‘ M. Thiers voluntarily precipitated 
the crisis by his message.” As usual, he had taken no one into 
consultation. ‘‘ Only the day before its delivery did he com- 
municate it to the Cabinet, when seven out of nine Ministers. 
heard of it for the first time.” After the Council, the two who 
were admitted to a little confidence remaining with the President, 
the latter said to them, ‘‘ Ishall have told to parties, to France, to 
Europe, my mind, and all my mind,—that is, the capital point for 
meand for you. Asforthesuccess......” But M.Simonadds 
significantly, ‘* Nevertheless, he believed in its success much more 
than his two friends. . . . . . He could not be brought to believe 
that men who had been attached to him, who had fought with him 
under his guidance for Parliamentary Government, would abandon 





civil war. He knew the Orleanists would never go the length of proffering 
constitutional monarchy ; they would merely hold it ready against tho 
day it was asked for, That day, in bisopinion, would never come. The future 
of France he believed to lie within this dilemma: the Republic or Empire 
. +» He thought, however that the Republic was too new, too pro- 
visional, too much questioned, and surrounded by too many enemies 
and perils, to support the additional embarrassments the Princes would | 
cause by the mere fact of their presence That is | 
what M. Thiers said to the Princes, to their friends, and to the Repub- 
oe on His wish was that the Chamber, without | 
pronouncing the name of any dynasty, should maintain the existing 
laws of exile against members of all families that had reigned. He was 
not listened to. .... . M. Thiers was therefore beaten on the abolition | 
The result was a check given to his 

policy, and the line he had followed created for him violent enmities, in 

a world full both of intrigue and intelligence.” 


» 


On January 20th, 1872, in consequence of an adverse vote in | 
reference to the Government scheme of taxes, M. Thiers sent in 
his resignation, which he withdrew next day, on an unanimous ap- 
peal from the Assembly, The incident had come too suddenly; the 
parties coalesced in opposition were not at that time ready with an 
individual to put in his place; not improbably, his experience that 
day of being still indispensable rendered M. ‘Thiers even less dis- 


| 
‘ 





him in the supreme struggle, from a spirit of party and coterie.” 
This truly extraordinary self-reliance, in one who had so long been 
afloat on the treacherous sea of French politics, seemed even to 
become intenser as the final day drew near. It was M. Thiers 
who deliberately provoked the incident which, according to M- 


|Simon, ‘dealt the last blow to his Government,” namely, the 


defeat of M. de Rémusat by M. Barodet in the contest for a 
Paris constituency. No sooner was the idea of his standing 
broached, than ‘‘ M. Thiers at once was in favour of his doing 80. 
.....-M. de Rémusat was indisposed thereto ; he acquiesced only 
grudgingly, and in deference to the wishes of his colleagues. M. J. 
Simon alone was strongly against this candidateship.” With his 
knowledge of the popular classes, he predicted that the Parisian 
voters would poll for Barodet (who had been maire of the just sup- 
pressed Lyons municipality) as the representative of a great demo- 
cratic principle. M. Thiers nevertheless ** would insist ” on M. de 
Rémusat’s standing, and relied for his triumph on the fact that as 
Foreign Minister he had just concluded the final convention with 
Germany,—a diplomatic achievement M. Thiers, with justice, 
was proud of, ‘He would not admit the idea that Paris could 
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Oe . . . . 
ossibly vote against the Minister who just had affixed his 
P to the liberation of the country,” and so, in defiance 


signature ‘ 
of prudent counsel, the Government was marched up to receive 


«sg stunning blow.” 

There was, however, another point on which M. Thiers’ 
pelief in himself led him into yet more fatal blindness. He 
lived to the last moment in the conviction that however 
much parties in the Legislature might dislike him, they could 
not possibly get rid of him, because there was no man in 
France that could occupy his post at that conjuncture. Ilow 
thoroughly this delusion had hold of him is clearly shown in these 
yolumes. When the convention which shortened the occupation 
of France by the German troops was communicated to the 
Assembly, the latter passed a vote which, though nominally 
of thanks to the Government, virtually was one of significant 
discourtesy to M. Thiers. Its intention was patent. ‘ On the 
day after,” we read, ‘‘the various incidents of the debate were 
talked over at the Council. M. Simon laughingly said to M- 
Thiers, ‘ Now you will have to say your Nunc Dimittis,’ to which 
M. Thiers, with a thoughtful expression, replied, ‘ But they have 
got no one.’ ‘They have Marshal MacMahon,’ said M. Simon; 
whereupon M. Thiers, with much vivacity, exclaimed, ‘Oh, as 
for that one, I answer for him; he will never accept!’” ‘That 
phrase, “They have no one,” was frequently heard from M. 
Thiers, even after the notice bad been given on May 19th of the 
interpellation regarding his policy which, on the 23rd, was 
carried by a majority that forced his resignation next day. 
He was utterly unprepared for an event which yet good 
friends had clearly foreseen, and had felt it a duty to 
prognosticate to him. ‘The only excuse that can be urged for 
his obstinate persistence not to recognise the impending event 
must be the circumstance that if the Marshal, who till then had 
never shown any disposition towards politics, had really held 
aloof, the coalition must have been shivered for practical results, 
from the absence of any other man who could have been accepted 
by the motley coalition at that moment as a stop-gap. ‘It is 


very certain, and a very curious fact,” says M. Simon, “ that had 


the Marshal, from some scruple, declined to lend himself to the 
views of the Right, the latter had no one who could have filled 
his place.” 

Here the curtain drops, and here we take leave of M. J. Simon. 
He has done his work well. We have heard men prominently 
connected with bringing about the crisis of May 24th bear testi- 
mony to the fairness of his narrative. Why should he not carry 


his labours beyond the present point? M. Thiers, though driven | 


from office, did not cease to be a political power on May 24th. 
Who better than M. Simon could give us a graphic account of 
the thoughts and words and actions of the remarkable states- 
man during the remaining period of his life, a period marked by 
the piquant and not yet fully illustrated episode of the Comte de 
Chambord’s abortive visit to Versailles, and by the no less inter- 
esting progress of intimacy between the ex-President and the 
great Tribune, whom once he had with all his vivacity denounced 
as a spirit of danger and disturbance? 


THE ESSAYS OF SHIRLEY.* 
A GREAT many clever essays have been written and disappeared, 
and been buried in old magazines—nay, some magazines them- 
selves have run a brief career, and some have sunk into decrepi- 
tude—since the Essays of Shirley lent attraction to a periodical 
which has lived a life of very varying fortune, giving forth, per- 
haps, more wayward gleams of genius and certainly more opaque 
reflections of mediocrity in its day, than has fallen to the lot of 
many of our contemporaries. The brilliant, but fitful and frag- 


mentary, art of which these productions are so admirable a 


development, belongs esscntially to society in its most highly 
cultured conditions. It is scarcely strong cnough to stand alone, 
to push its own way in the world, to elbow the crowd which, 
getting closer and more eager every day, struggles and jostles 
along every avenue that leads to what is poetically called the 
temple of Fame. It wants a brighter and more tranquil atmo- 
sphere, a less fiery conflict of opposition. It docs not bring 
fortune or fame, as work much less perfect sometimes may 
succeed in doing. It is one of the arts which is paid chiefly in 
kind, in the recognition which is less noisy than applause, 
in the silent pleasure with which we find again one 
of those guides, who are less guide than companion, in the 
flowery, not thorny ways of literature. In this fashion the grace- 


_* Essays in Romance and Studies from Life. By Jobn Skelton. Edinburgh: W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


|ful writer who has gained an entrance into mauy of the most 
| delightful corners of our memory under the name of “ Shirley,” is 
| scarcely second to any in his generation. When he comes down 
out of those pleasant valleys and pathways bordered with classic 
asphodel, and writing himself ‘‘ John Skelton,” discourses upon 
| the Poor-laws, or clears out the encumbered by-ways of history, 
| his work is that of an expert, whom his fellow-workmen of all 
| classes take pleasure to see & l’euvre, handling his tools with a 
precision which delights the trade. But these maturer toils are in 
the day’s work, and do not stir us with the same delightful 
souvenir of early morning and youthful leisure, and all the dews 
of promise which made Shirley’s company across the heather, or 
by the silvery trembling of the sea, one of the most delicate of 
pleasures. ‘The youthful essayist now-a-days is neither so manly, 
nor so modest ; and there could not be a better lesson for the 
student of super-dainty art or social betrayal, than to contrast the 
personal gossip, the studio—or rather palette — prattle, the 
disquisitions upon Dr. Jenkinson’s little peculiarities, or Mr. 
Burne Joncs's everlasting principles, which are the fashion of the 
time—with the fresh air and wholesome landscapes, the natural 
lights and tender shadows, the kindly humour and sympathetic 
manliness of the young essayist of twenty years ago. It is not, 
after all, a very long period, yet enough to change the form of 
production in literature, as in other things. 

The new series of the Essays of Shirley now given to the public 
are of dates varying from 1854 to a very recent period, and con- 
sist not of critical and historical studies, like some already 
| issued, but of what the author calls Essays in Romance and Studies 
JSrom Life. The former class includes a powerful and vivid sketch, 
called ‘* The Passion of Martin Holdfast,” two or three studies of 
fisher-life and manners on the northern coasts of Scotland, and a 
story of love and punishment from the lagoons of Venice, which, 
though the earliest, is perhaps the best arranged and compacted 
of all. The author has chosen his title well, for it would be in- 
appropriate to assume for these imaginative sketches— the discur- 
siveness and freedom of which are among their chief charms—the 
character of tales. They are almost invariably tragic in the 
thread of story, which links together many beautiful descriptions 
|and graceful bits of dialogue, flashing from grave to gay, from 
humour to poetry, with just that wayward uncertainty and un- 
expectedness which give to every record of intellectual com- 
panionship its greatest charm. ‘The wild and sudden passion of a 
rustic gentleman, bred in the seclusion of the country, 
for an accomplished siren out of the fashionable world, is 
a subject not unknown to fiction; but barring the sudden 
| tragedy of the conclusion, which is too overwhelming and com- 
plete for art, the story is treated with a fresh, original force, fer- 
vour, and energy, which give it an individual and distinct place 
among all the strains that are based on this motif. ‘* Martin 
Iloldfast ” reminds us here and there of ** Maud,” that miracle of 
poetical workmanship ; and there is here and there a touch of in- 
dignant passion and sorrow in which the hero of the essayist 
scarcely falls below him of the poet. The story of ‘Catarina in 
Venice ” is scarcely more original in its plot, if it can be called a 
plot; but the fresh freedom of youth, in its strong, though slight, 
current of story, and the glowing sense of a new, vivid world, in 
which its incidents are transacted, give it force and interest. 
Venice, indeed, is more the heroine of the tale than Cateriua, the 
young singer, whose brilliant and fantastic career drops suddenly 
into so strange a complication of tragedy. Here is an account of 
a frolic in which a gay party terminates—a union of boyish noise 
and high spirits with poetic fancy, which will give a very good 
idea of ‘‘ Shirley’s ” earliest method :— 

‘«We went out on the baleony. We heard the plash of the water 
| below our feet, and a hundred church-bells answer each other through 
the mist. The grey ghost of the morning lay along the northern 
sky over Cadore. It was two o'clock. ‘Let us see the Duomo,’ 
|eried Catarina, suddenly clapping her hands. ‘Let us go,’ we 
|all echoed. We were excited, and all entered readily into the 
whim, ....- Our gondolas were lying at the door, and waking our 
men, who were lying in a heap fast asleep, in the bottom of the most 
commodious, we bore down the Canal for the Piazza, Catarina was in 
high spirits. In her white hood, she was the most charming nun the 
moonlight ever looked on. Her eyes sparkled with glee at the frolic on 
which we were bent, and at length she burst into an Io pwan of 
victory. It was the fierce Osmanli chant of Mahomet, which, in the 
| opera, is chanted to the menacing music of barbaric cymbals, Wo 

joined in the chorus, gondoliers and the rest of us, and from among the 
hoarse male voices 10se, like the spring of a crystal fountain, rejvicing, 
triumphant, the liquid notes of the grest singer. The infidel is 
‘at the gates, and the senators of the Republic are a bed, con- 
cluded Sedley, in a sort of Runie chant. * We will hang the banner 
of the Moslem on the vanes of St. Mark. We must humour her,’ be whis- 
pered to me as we landed at the stairs of the Piazzetta, - but it is more 
| than likely we shall spend the morning with the Austrian police. We 
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are in for a row, you may be sure; but here goes.’ However, we met 
no one. Two or three sleepy gondoliers raised their heads as we passed 
them, from out the forest of gondolas which were moored at the stairs; 
and between us and the Lido the painted sails of a few fishing craft, 
bearing up from Chioggia, were dimly visible. But the great square 
was silent a3 the valley of death.” 

These visionary fragments of romance are, we think, more 
successful than the homelier tales of ‘‘ Elsie” and ‘‘ Nancy,” not- 
withstanding the perfection of all the details in the latter, the 
freshness of reality in the fisher cottages, the passion of sea and 
storm, and wild poetry of the moor and mountains, which make 
these national studies so life-like and true. But the charm of 
the landscape and all its attendant lights, which seizes upon the 
writer, claiming something more than the place of a background 
in his picture, and the delightful flow of his own thoughts, which 
are caught and drawn out into a hundred links of melodious 
disquisition by every turn of fancy, interfere with the steadier self- 
denying work of character-painting. ‘The personages of each 
little drama appear to us less in their own right than through the 
glow in the eyes of their maker—which, however, suffices to carry 
the reader to the end, with almost as much satisfaction as if he 
had been vehemently interested in them, instead of only charmed 
by the voice in which their story is told, and kept in a perpetual 
state of rapt curiosity as to what new prospect of hills and seas 
may burst upon him round the next corner, or new train of 
fanciful reflection carry him off to the limits of the skies. 

We cannot but feel a little grudge, however, that so much of a 
delightful volume should be taken up by the obscure polemics of the 
** Passage in the Ministry of the Reverend Stephen Holdfast,” which 
is too local and special to interest much, even the reader who knows 
what it is about—and not beautiful enough to beguile the alto- 
gether ignorant into the thorny paths of ecclesiastical controversy. 
Mr, Skelton’s genius is essentially freeborn, not to say lawless, and 
resents the attempt to put it in such galling harness. It is, per- 
haps, impossible for any man, being a Scotsman, to escape the 
temptation of dabbling in theology one way or other, but he is 
bound to resist it, as he resists the Devil, knowing that however 
it may appear ‘‘an angel beautiful and bright,” it is unquestion- 
ably a fiend bent upon his destruction. Whenever he is beguiled 
by the hostile attraction of a ‘‘church court” or religous 
‘‘ libel,” let him fly to the moors and the wilds among which he 
1s so much more at home, and to which we follow him with so 
much greater pleasure, In the only one of these papers which 
professes to be the production not of young Shirley, always ready 
for a frolic, but of a staid and experienced author, with public 
duties and family ties, ** A Word for Winter,” we have a record of 
an escapade which is entirely characteristic and delightful, and 
shows our old, discursive, and brilliant companion to bave eyes as 
clear and a style as fresh and vivid as in his earliest fervour. 
‘¢One November evening,” he says, ‘‘ returning from the city "— 
but don’t suppose, dear reader, this means the city with a big C, 
which lies within the sound of Bow bells. It is an old, romantic town, 
where a shadowy castle thunders from the steeps, with an old 
Parliament-House under its shadow, and certain old imperial 
businesses, as of a nation, still going on between the hills and the 
Firth, but nothing very much besides—“ returning,” he says, 
‘‘from the city, while the radiance of the winter sunset still 
lingered in the west, I heard the rapid beat of wings through 
the clear, frosty air overhead, and looking up, saw a wedge-like 
column of wildfowl bearing down upon the Pentland moors. It 
was all over with me from that hour. I knew there would be 
no rest for me thereafter till I had stalked a cock-grouse upon 
the stubble, or sent a brace of cartridges into a flock of pintails.” 
And on this impulse he acted instantly, and thereafter follow such 
sketches of the moors and heather, of the glittering salt-sea 
margin, the rocks, the sea-birds, old sailors scarcely less salt than 





small delight to them, the wild flutter of fright and flight tha: 
ends their lives among the heather, and gives the sportsman that 
moment of ecstacy), let us come back to the peaceful hollows under 
the hills of Braid, and show him how this keen Sportsman can 
touch a peaceful landscape with all the varied tints of spring :— 


“Though one is always more or less sorry when winter r 
the interests of the spring are so engrossing that there is little leisure 
for pensive regrets. No spring day passes without an excitement of its 
own. That wonderful awakening of the earth touches the imagination 
of the dullest clown, and drives those of us who are more excitable into 
strange ecstacies of happiness. After all, the sleep has not been unto 
death! The first morning that 1 hear the cuckoo is, upon the whole 
the most memorable day of the year tome. There are some scattered 
plantations along the base of the Pentlands (above Dreghorn) where 
this happiness has been more than once vouchsafed to me, and I hayg 
come to regard these tangled thickets with a sort of religious reverence 
as the very temple and sanctuary of the Spirit of the spring. Then the 
spring flowers—violets, cclandino, cowslips, periwinkle, campion, wood. 
sorrel, saxifrage, primrose, hyacinth, woodroof, anemone—this voestal 
band, this sweet and fair procession of virginal flowers, is invested with 
a charm of simplicity and sacredness which is peculiar to the dawning 
year. And there are other young creatures who now begin to open their 
eyes and look abroad. Tiny rabbits venture out of their burrows, In 
that overhanging bush of ivy a pair of young cushats have sat ag 
solemn and still and motionless as sphinxes, ever since they were born, 
Ridiculous little morsels of owls tumble out of their nests, and blink 
woefully in the unfamiliar sunshine, while their parents scream at them 
dubiously from neighbouring branches. The starling is a blackbird who 
lost his tail on some remote Darwinian anniversary, and as they have 
come down upon us in great force this year, their stumpy figures are to 
be seen and their shrill remonstrances are to be beard on every hand, 
to the detriment of the woodland music indeed, but to the multipljca- 
tion of the woodland gaiety.” 

Such are the notes that a naturalist may make “ within a mile of 
Edinboro’ toun,” Mr. Skelton concludes. We trust he will make 
a great many more such notes, both of the nestlings in the spring 
cover, and the “‘ cock-grouse sunning themselves on a hill,” which 
give him a still keener rapture. So much fresh air and natural 
brightness seldom comes to us through the medium of print and 
paper. For these, and for the musings of errant fancy, free yet 
reverent, pensive, yet humorous, full of fun and full of thought, 
with which the name of Shirley is associated, the world has always 
audience enough,—an audience, too, which repays their light, yet 
sincere and tender philosophy, with that visionary friendship of 
minds unknown which is an author’s privilege and reward. 


etires (!), 





LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE PAINTED.* 
+ Arn’t I volatile ?” asked Miss Mowcher, as she skimmed from 
subject to subject, while laying traps for the inexperience of 
David Copperfield. ‘* Ain’t I volatile ?” Mr. Payn seems to ask, 
as he gives us novel after novel, differing one from the other 
with extraordinary varieties and degrees of difference. Nothing 
could be more unlike his former novels than was By Proxy, and 
nothing could be more unlike By Proxy than is Less Black than 
We're Painted. The latter appeals to a totally different order of 
feelings and interests, after quite another fashion ; but it does so 
with equal success, and by a better sustained process. It is 
the cheerfullest, springiest, oddest book conceivable; and it 
overflows with humour and rings with merriment, so that 
when the author introduces a little retrospective bit of blood- 


shed, we do not mind it a bit; it does not seem terrible, or 
meant to be terrible; and the little use he makes of the incident 
himself, proves that we interpret him correctly. 
which is never wanting in Mr. Payn’s plots is not displayed, in 
the present instance, so remarkably as it was in the story of the 


The ingenuity 


bargain which Arthur Conway and Ralph Pennicuick made in the 


Chinese prison; the riddle to be read is not so interesting, 
but it is more inscrutable, and the revelation of the secret, 
whose existence the reader does not suspect, takes him more by 
surprise than did that of the secret in By Proxy, which was kept 


the sea, and old peasant-sportsmen scarcely less weather-beaten | Constantly before him. This is clever and new, which latter good 
than the moor, as fill our veins with the wholesome tingling of | thing in novels is becoming very rare. ‘The stir, the liveliness, the 
frosty Highland air, and bring back many a recollection of winter | cheerful, quaint bits of social philosophy, the odd little illustra- 
pastimes, and mornings brilliant and calm with northern sunshine, | tive remarks, the pleasant, talking style of the story, all carry the 


or shrouded in poetic mist and cloud. These are the scenes in which 
Mr. Skelton is most at home. He loves the birds, and watches all 
their ways with the devotion of a naturalist, yet bags them, never- 
theless, with the enthusiasm of a sportsman. ‘These two passions, 
indeed, though apparently somewhat contradictory, run into each 
other with great simplicity in most cases. ‘* One forgets much in this | 
world,” says our essayist, with pious regret; ‘‘ early friends, first 
love, the Greek and Latin grammars, and many other good things 
Osea ae but the ecstasy one experiences over one’s first black- 
cock is never forgotten.” However, having indicated to the 
reader where he will find these landscapes, keen with sharp, sweet 
Tlighland air, and all the delights of the “birds” (poor birds! 





attraction, and easily forgets. 
| book that the author’s own acquaintance with them is but super- 





reader on agreeably, although the persons concerned are not 
peculiarly attractive, and do not remain with the reader 


when the book is closed. ‘They do not grow into friends, 
but they are agreeable acquaintances, like the real people 
whom one meets on a journey, regards with curiosity and 
We derive a notion from the 


ficial, and that he has not missed them much since he parted 
company with them. 

Mr. Payn is rather fond of scapegraces, and he has a knack of 
making his readers fond of them too. He has never drawn a 





* Less Black than We're Painted. By James Payn. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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rait than that of Dick Arbour, which was among 
his earliest, and has probably induced more than one ‘ mis- 
derstood” young gentleman to consider seriously whether, 
ye the whole, lion-taming is not the noblest work of man. We 
sould mention other attractive scapegraces who have ‘* gone to the 
bad” and come back again, under his superintendence. There is 
no harm in this, for his scapegraces are never base . there is no 
dishonour in their follies, and the redeeming point even in their 
unwisdom is always an honest love for an honest woman. It is 
impossible, under no matter what stress of conventional phraseo- 
logy, to allude to Dick Talbot, one of the individuals who illus- 
trates the tolerant title of Mr. Payn’s novel, as its “‘ hero,” there- 
fore we must call him plain Dick Talbot, and profess a kindly 
feeling towards him, unheroic though he undoubtedly is, as the 
whereon the author hangs some of the most genuinely amusing 
chapters we have read for a long time,—chapters which have 
occasionally the air of being written for the sake of the droll 
story or the clever sayings to be found in them, rather than to 
meet the needs of the narrative, but of which there is not one 
too many. 

There is, as a general rule, no theme less suitable for the handling 

of fiction than religious faiths and forms; it would be difficult 
to give an instance of their introduction into a novel without 
more or less offence, from Mrs. Trollope’s ‘* Mr. Cartwright,” in 
the Vicar of Wrerhill, a clerical portrait which raised a storm of 
indignation on its appearance, to Mr. Dickens’s ‘‘ Shepherd,” in 
Pickwick, a standing grievance with many good people who 
frankly enjoy the humourist’s powers, when exhibited on what they 
consider harmless topics. Mr. Payn does a little gentle quizzing of 
Ritualism and Evangelicalism, but in so good-natured a fashion 
that a sisterhood like that to which Dick Talbot's *‘ Aunt Edie” 
belonged would not object to the book in ‘ recreation,” and 
even Calvinists of the complexion of Squire ‘Talbot himself might 
smile at his picture of that gentleman’s perplexity between a com- 
placent sense of his own predestination, and uncomfortable com- 
punction concerning the origin of his conversion. ‘The author 
is not quite clear on the points of difference between Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics, and confuses his quizzing occasionally ; 
though he is very much better informed on such matters than Mr. 
Grenville Murray, who, after many years’ residence in Catholic 
countries, gravely asserts that the ‘‘ director ” and the “ confessor” 
of the same individual are two distinct functionaries, and 
talks of a layman going to “say” a Mass. While the 
religious peculiarities of the people who are not so black as they 
are painted (and indeed the author’s colours are mostly bright) 
are made very amusing, there is not the slightest approach to 
disrespect towards religion ; and that most painful form of slur, 
the imputation of hypocrisy to any one of the persons whose 
piety is a strong point, is never introduced. Miss Talbot is a 
noble woman, whose character is drawn with great care and 
clearness; and the Squire, the only person in the book 
about whom there is a touch of mystery, is bad in spite of his 
religion, not in consequence of it. ‘‘Father” Vane, the 
Ritualist parson,-who takes the scapegrace to the train, and 
having been timidly entreated by Miss Talbot to say a word in 
season, does so, with a highly comic result; and Mr. Freeman, 
the Evangelical rector, to whom the Squire confides Dick on his 
return home, in order that he may be fortified against the in- 
sidious attacks of Popery in disguise, also with a highly comic 
result ; are both excellent men, and perfectly sincere. 

The story of Dick Talbot's troubles, and of his calmly obstinate 
love for Miss Lucy Lindon, is pleasant reading throughout, 
because all the troubles are skin-deep, and the love is of a worthy 
kind ; although Mr. Payn does try back a little on the line of 
Married Beneath Him, and the reader cannot help feeling that 
there is a good deal to be said against the marriage of the Squire's 
son with the daughter of that young gentleman's nurse, even 
though the lovely Lucy becomes a singer and actress of renown, 
in the interval of estrangement to which his relations succeed in 
binding her. One of the best and most amusing points of the 
book is the seriousness with which Mr. Payn puts this also, 
and the zeal with which he furthers the efforts of relatives and 
friends to rescue, as they consider it, Master Dick, who goes 
through many vicissitudes, and gets into and out of many 
Scrapes, throughout all of which “his heart is true to,”—Lucy. 
There is no occasion to be distressed for the young people ; the 
author of The Best of Husbands may always be trusted for a 
happy ending to a story which does not start with wedded 
bliss; and the reader may divert himself with the humours 
by the way of the author, which are various. Among these 
are a sketch, which bas all the raciness of a portrait, of an 


pleasanter port 





old gentleman, Mr. Reginald Pole, of Masham Manor, who is in 

the enjoyment of his third (and only unsquandered) fortune, 
when Dick Talbot goes on a visit to Masham Manor, where some 
| funny adventures befall him and other persons; and also an account 
of the mishaps of a young lover and a young lady which would 
| make the fortune of a farce. Nor are the author's humours 
| all of the light and laughable kind ; the following passage, from a 
chapter in which the ways of Miss Talbot are gently ridiculed, 
is introductory to a scene of strong, unaffected pathos :— 


“Sister Edith, of course, worshipped at St. Ethelburga’s, and after 
service did not appear at the well-furnished luncheon-table in Gresham 
Street. She repaired to Ford's Alley, a neighbouring by-street, where 
her person was more familiar than her name, and indeed where only a 
few of the many who had good cause to weleome her know her as 
Miss Talbot at all. The house she entered differed from its 
humble neighbours only in the fact that it had been painted at 
a recent date—a thing which had not happened to the otbers 
within the memory of man—and that, within, it was as clean as 
whitewash and soap could make it. The arrangements indoors were 
somewhat peculiar. In the low room on which the door opened from 
the street, there were arranged two narrow tables of deal, set forth as 
if for a substantial meal, and on the forms that surrounded them were 
seated some thirty little children. Their faces, worn and pinched by 
poverty and pain, showed genuine pleasure as she came in; but they 
did not rise to greet her, for they were all invalids or cripples. Per- 
haps not one of them had ever known what it was to have a meat 
dinner, well cooked, except at that house of entertainment, where 
nothing was charged, and everything, though plain, was of the 
bent... «0% Those among the juveniles of Ford’s Alley who were 
hale and hearty, actually envied their sick fellows, whose ail- 
ments were the passports to this Paradise. It was only the 
very little ones who were allowed to drum upon the table 
with their fork and spoon, at the spectacle of the huge joint when 
it was borne in triumph into the room, but the sparkling eyes of the 
others expressed their rapture. For the moment, and for twenty 
minutes afterwards, the crippled limb, the couch of pain, the days 
devoid of play, the restless nights were all forgotten, in the enjoyment 
of their meal. It was a pleasant sight, and yet a sad one, too, when one 
thought of what these young lives must be, to which this simple treat 
was 80 great a thing. There was an elfish look about many of the little 
guests, as though they had grown old ere they had emerged from 
childhood ; they bad seen so much of the struggle for life among their 
elders, they had heard so much (for the poor have no reticence about 
such matters) of the burthen that thoir existence was to others, that 
they had become thoughtful ere most of us have need to think; and 
sad, without having exhausted, nay, scarcely experienced, a pleasure.” 


It is to be hoped that many of those who will owe the rare plea- 
sure of laughter, and the sense of real recreation which so bright 
and brisk a novel must produce, to this story of how a “sad 
dog,” who was, nevertheless, a very good fellow—though not in 
the sense in which that combination is made dangerous—was 
cured and converted, will be struck by the children’s chapter, 
and tempted to try for themselves how the wan faces may be 
made to brighten in many a place like Ford's Alley. 








A BOOK FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN.* 
Ir this delicately illustrated little book were really meant for 
babies, we should be obliged to protest. It is a great deal too 
good for them. ‘The babies have it all their own way, in 
these times, and moreover are completely unable to appreciate 
the high art which is devoted to their service. The 
true way with children is to give them plenty of scope for 
their imaginations, and not burden them with delicate detail. 
They will make as wonderful a world out of a box of ancient 
bricks or a book of old-fashioned woodcuts half a century old, as 
they can ever make out of all the elaborate mechanical toys and 
exquisite drawings to be found amongst the juvenile playthings 
of the new era. We have long been persuaded that it takes a 
mature eye to enter in any degree into the costly sacrifices 
which are now offered up to children, and that they would 
be happier without these sacrifices. For instance, take these 
delicate and humorous little illustrations of Mr. Walter 
'Crane’s, of those old and new rhymes with which, no doubt, 
|if only on account of their simplicity, children are charmed. 
| Will they be any more charmed with them for the elaborate help 
of Mr. Walter Crane’s delicate fancy? Nay, but the less. They 
will be guided too much by it into specific modes of inter- 
|preting these nursery rhymes, whereas half their charm to 
| children is that a child’s mind vibrates in so many different 
directions, as it catches now one and now another note in the old 
| strains, that it is thus stirred into an activity of fancy as pleasant 
'as it is variable and manifold. It is for grown-up people 
| that these pictures of Mr. Walter Crane’s are really suitable 
land suited. They see in them particular and very happy 
interpretations of the old rhymes, but their fancy is too accus- 








* The Baby's Bouquet. A Fresh Bunch of Old Rhymesand Tunes. Arranged and 
Deccrated by Walter Crane. Cut and Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. A 
Com to the “ Baby's ” The Tunes Collected and Arranged by L. O. 
London and New York: George Routledge and Sons, 
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tomed to its own independent associations with them to go into|ness,—almost the sternness of the little man’s offer, He 
captivity even to Mr. Walter Crane; so that they have, besides | declines to indulge any sentiment on the occasion, on the 
the pleasure of admiring his own personal interpretation of these | transparently false plea that ‘least said is soonest mended,” 
rhymes, the amusement of comparing them with the version of those | He simply gives the little maid what we have, under similar cir. 
rhymes which, to themselves, would have seemed most natural, and | cumstances, heard spoken of by a little maid as “the first re. 
of canvassing the merits of each. Children indoctrinated in Mr. | fusal,” and insists on a point-blank ‘yea’ or ‘ nay,’ evidently 
Crane's view of the matter would never have the same space left | intending to accept the refusal as final, if he gets it. The little 
to their fancy again; they would cease to be fancy-free, so far as| maid no doubt sees perfectly well how cold his offer is, and it 
these rhymes are concerned, and would lose a great deal more in| pains her, but she wishes to put a good face on the matter. It 
ideal liberty than they would gain in picturesque detail. For ex-| is she, not he, who suggests that her suitor is rich in love, but 
ample, take Mr. Walter Crane’s most humorous illustration of | being well aware that this is a fiction of her own, she finds an ex. 








the rhyme :— cuse for declining him which shall leave it in her power to indulge 
y 8 P g 

“ There was an old woman, and what do you think ? the pleasant illusion for which he had given so little ground. In 

She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink ; fact, she suggests that as there are no settlements, she is bound in 


Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 

Yet this plaguey old woman could never be quiet.” 
The picture is delightful in its way. A very jolly, spectacled old 
lady, in a very big white turban, is sitting at the head of her own 
table, brandishing a mighty knife and fork, while a butler of 
the utmost solemnity, with a napkin under his arm, and his 
nose in the air, is holding a bottle of wine a little behind 
her; an obsequious footman is taking the cover off a dish 
of fish ; another footman is following, with the sauce; a third is 
going up the last flight of stairs with an entrée; while four in- 
ferior menials are coming along in slow procession, with decanters, 
bottles, and other dishes. The old lady, in fact, isa high liver. The 
reason she could never be quiet, is that mentally and morally, as 
well as physically, she lived almost exclusively in her food,—not 
exclusively, for we are told that victuals and drink were only the 
chief of her diet ; but Mr. Walter Crane evidently holds that the 
remainder of her diet was hope,—expectation of victuals and 
drink not yet absolutely before her. Victuals and drink in vision 
fillup the hours when victuals and drink are absent from the 


room. She indulges in sweet musings on the relevccs, and her) ©; : A igs ‘ > 
tae ‘ = 4 ‘ ‘ enjoy Mr. Walter Crane’s beautiful interpretation, and yet keep his 
reins in the night-season summon her to meditate on the flavour ; ‘ : : 
: > +s ss own view of the transaction ; but the child would be entirely pre- 
of the madeira. But surely this is a rather mundane and limited | 


interpretation of the rhyme, admirably as it is worked out. ‘The | possessed by this picture, and his ideal freedom in the interpre- 


ip : os | tati ory-rhy b Te maintain that Mr. Walte 
objection to Mr. Walter Crane’s view, is that the gourmande would | on patie a ee ge hee ah ee psd on aio ” 
sare Sia eee +f, ON Ce Tina shy | Crane’s book is a Ik > elders, « > 0, 
have been of a lethargic habit—far from ‘ plaguey "—and probably | It is a charming feature of the book that some admirable 


would have died prematurely of apoplexy or gout before reaching | ,, F a 
: : : F . | German and French nursery-rhymes are given, as well as English. 
old age at all, had she lived after this fashion. Our impression is ce tee teat ok tha ts 1 ‘i cae waned Gale 
s . . » +x . *y P P ime Ss are , ce yi 3¢ 
that the old lady was something of a valetudinarian and a care: | “on B : - ms the German t — Resse My a . d 
vork ieteti atte « ; or instance esannen” is printe efannen,” and ‘‘liefen, 
= a 2 — oem a saad on oe Se od | te ran, ap nears as *“ lusen ". For the rest, all the drawings are 
mastered either Combe on the Constitution of Man, or some earlier | "6°" aT paisa b h ‘nti ; © ‘te aelens 3 wen 
: er 2. oe -licate § 5) ] o- > ( s 
work of the same kind; that she rigidly limited herself to | Geiiews ane Semone, Et ee pees Seas 


a prescribed number of glasses of wine, and weighed out her | perfect, as is hardly to be —. — oe ee 
animal food with fine weights ; and that what is darkly alluded to | printed off, they are very graceful and eBective. 
in the rhyme as something which supplemented these victuals and 
drink, and yet was not exactly to be included amongst victuals, was BONNIE LESLEY.* 
of the nature of tonic pills or powders, which could not be strictly | We owe Mrs. Herbert Martin an apology for having allowed her 
classified as either victuals or drink. This is suggested, we think, admirable little novelette to remain so long unnoticed. We are 
by the double statement that the old lady lived upon nothing wa not, however, too late to advise such of our readers as are laying- 
victuals and drink,—that is, that nothing else contributed to} jin a stock of fiction with which to cheer the long winter and en- 
support her vital powers,—and also that it did not constitute the | hance the delights of Christmas, not to forget to add Bonnie Lesley 
whole of her diet ; that, in short, there was something else which | to the lists for their booksellers. It is spirited, interesting, re- 
was a regular part of her diet, and which did not contribute to| fined and humorous, and deals, not obtrusively, but amusingly, 
her health, but no doubt, did contribute to her restlessness. | with the movement in favour of “lady-helps,” illustrating—whether 
Well, that is a different view from Mr. Walter Crane’s. But no | intentionally or not, we can scarcely discover—the difficulty of the 
young people who had once seen his jolly old lady brandishing | question, and making it pretty clear that, however tenable the 
ae aa et oe eens ever be wo to wt other ares | theory, the practice, under our present ~— ——_ is ~ 
1€ rhyme than dis, lelr Imagination wou e possessed by | closely hedged by difficultics to spread and thrive. ‘The inter- 
his picture, and some of the available playground of their fancy | pet between rh average sided oul the lady-help is only less 
would be thus lost. Or take his beautiful illustration of ‘“ The’ disagreeable than that between the latter and the average grown- 


prudence to decline an offer which she might otherwise have 
accepted ; but she will not deprive herself of the power of imagin- 
ing that the offer was genuine, cold and almost brutal as the succinet 
alternative presented had been. In her heart, she was well aware 
that a true lover would never have admitted that “least said 
was soonest mended,” that he had ‘‘ little more to say than ‘ will 
you—yea or nay ?’” On the contrary, he would have made his offer 
the excuse and occasion of any amount of eloquence, and the little 
maid felt this most painfully. But her tact found a ready veil for 
his coldness, and a ready pretence for the refusal that he really 
wanted to elicit to an offer in which he had gone too far 
to draw back, though he wanted to put an end to the 
affair. Thus, according to our view, Mr. Walter Crane 
should have made the little man offer himself coldly, and 
without the least tenderness; while the little maid, whose 
heart has been really touched, but has the sense to sce that the 
matter is best ended, refers sadly to the bare pasturage before 
them, as the excuse,—it is only an excuse,—for the implied refusal 
which she knows is required. Here, again, the mature reader can 








Little Man and Little Maid ” :— | up son of the family. The position, even with the heads of the 
‘There was a little man, and he woo’d a little maid. | family, is sufficiently embarrassing, and requires a wiser judgment 
And he said, ‘ Little maid, will you wed, wed, wed ? than is often possessed by ‘‘ Bonnie Lesleys,” and a union of real 


I have little more to say than will you, yea or nay; aeyiaaek ets Ape - 
For least said is pedis Meow Seal, se hair ” | dignity and humility, born of a truly religious spirit and there- 


Tho little maid replied |fore even rarer than tact and judgment. Mrs. Martin has 
(Some say a little sighed), | selected conditions as favourable as possible for her lady-help, 
* But what shall we havo to cat, eat, eat ? ‘but makes the experiment fail, nevertheless. The good Lady 
be aged mag — ms |'Thornely, who undertakes it, and chooses Lesley to practise upon, 
Or the little god of Love turn the spit, spit, spit ?’” isa kind-hearted, conscientious enthusiast, full of real and genuine 


s} - 
Mr. Walter Crane makes a charming little picture of it. The earnestness ; her daughter, whom gan has 4 a = ee 
j i . . oge | j ; j i * mg > y o = 
little man is full of genuine fervour; he clasps the little maid's P®™!0M!Se, 18 loving and a? , anc od fe t 10 ie pd oe 
i i : ing, is re : > as Lesle a 
hand with one hand, and puts his other arm round her. She 18,38 utterly vanquished ; but not 1e og “3 es 
* . ° rT sly’ j > she a 
yields her hand pensively, the other hand is pressed sadly to her 1@4y Thornely’s service, as her ye raptor os Pe “ _ deans 
lips, as she presses the prudent considerations suggested in the With those of the young gentieman—the son anc hel toe baron a 
rhyme; and Mr, Walter Crane ekes out his impression of her Then Lesley finds more congenial work as amanuensis, but “re e 
’ inciple fai y doe is ti finds a 
thoughts, by giving us her vision of Poverty rapping at the door, as principle fails, though the lady does — yg — pr ap 
Love flies out of the window. But here again the old rhyme seems husband in her employer. We conclude, therefore, that rs. 
to us to admit of another interpretation. Observe the curt-} * Zonnie Lesley. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. London: Griffith and Farran. 1878. 
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Herbert Ma 
the scale wi 


Id have ma' , , 
be and that she merely chose the subject as a good basis for 
’ 


gariety of incident in a story. 
And a charming story it is, though we could wish that 
its authoress and the members of her fast-growing sister- 
hood would set themselves diligently to master, first, pure 
and grammatical English, since sentences like the following 
al drawback to the pleasure of reading ever so charming 


th the new sphere proposed for poor ladies, or she | 


are a re 


a novel : 
that hid itself somewhere, so that Lesley did not know it was 


there scarcely.” But we can well forgive a little bad English, 
and forget it, too, in our pleasure at the fascinating description of 
Bonnie Lesley, not only bonnie, but handsome, active, lively, and 
humorous; more practical, perhaps, than imaginative, 
that perfect health of mind and body that diffuses cheerfulness 


rtin does not throw the weight of her sanction into | 


de Lesley succeed as a “‘ help,” and not as lover and 


| 


, to have taken possession of her. It had completely passed away, how- 


passages might be selected to illustrate. The following may serve 
for both. Helen, whose invalid relation to the other members of 
her family is very delicately sketched, has nothing remarkable 
about her but her sweet patience and a gentle power of endur- 
ance, and she fears that she has done nothing useful in a life that 
is drawing to its end :— 

“Lesley, do you think it is my fau/t that I have done nothing for 
any one as long as I have lived ?’—‘ My darling,’ the other answered, 


| with fervour in her tone, ‘how can you say things like that? What 


have you been given to do that you have not done? You have borne 
suffering and illness better than any ono I ever saw. You baye mado 


—‘+¢]T am never to be happy like that,’ was the thought everything round yon sweeter and brighter just for being there. Of 
| course it is not your fau/t that you are not strong enough actually to 


do things; being yourself, is all we want.’ Helen did not answer. She 
was looking out dreamily, and a sort of half-melancholy reveric seemed 


ever, and sho was in her gayest spirits, when they reached Dorminster, 


but with the nearest station for the small watering-place of Rockbay. There 
| were still four miles to drive, which seemed more like seven, on account 
| of the perpetual ups and downs of the winding road; but no one could 


by its mere presence with a power almost magical. Her more | ever grumble at tho drive in fine weather, the way wont through such 


sensitive sister is also more conventional, and when the two are 
left poor and orphans, is shocked with Lesley’s boldness in accept- 
ing the offer of Lady Thornely, the advocate of advanced ideas 


about women :— 
«*Mavourneen, I knew you would make a fuss. You are not at all 
“advanced” in your ideas, Margery, and are dreadfully Conservative 
and proud. Don’t look so tragic and indignant! I shall not be here, 
and I shall be treated with great consideration, have rooms to myself, 
and share my meals with a ‘very ladylike and agreeable person,” the 
housekeeper, that is, who was the wife of a surgeon.’—‘ Don’t talk in 
that way about it, Lesley,’ her sister said, with some reproach in her 
tone; ‘it is not kind of you, when it has hurt me so much.’—‘ My 
dear, I don’t want you to be hurt,’ Lesley said, caressingly ; ‘ but I 
think it is better to take it cheerfully, than in such a gloomy way. I 
shall really have very little to do different from your duties with Lady 
Pennington, only Iam quite sure yours will be the hardest place, a | 
great deal. I shall write and read for Lady Thornely, and be treated 
like alaly. I flatter myself I shall not be taken for anything else, 
whatever I am called..—‘I cannot help feeling it,’ Margery said, with | 
her soft eyes full of tears. ‘Lady Thornely may mean very kindly, | 
but it is such a wrench. How can I bear to think of my bonnie Lesley 
as a lady’s-maid?’—‘ Then call her something else, dear! What's in a | 
name? Say lam Lady Thornely’s private secretary, if it makes you | 
any happier. I shall, after all, be as much that as anything else, I | 
fancy.'—‘I believe Lady Thornely might have found something else for | 
you!’ Margery cried indignantly. ‘She is sacrificing you to a pet | 
theory.—Lesley smiled. ‘ That is rather a shrewd hit, Madge. I believe 
she was delighted to get hold of a practical illustration, ready to hand, 
of her project of lady-helps. I was really a good chance for her; you | 
don’t often meet with a girl at once so destitute and so ill-educated,— | 
one, I mean, who may fairly bo calleda lady. Still, sho was very kind. | 
You must not run away with a prejudice against her. I like her ex- | 
tremely; she is benevolent and clever, and bas a great deal of power 
about her. I should fancy she was a little deficient in humour; but | 
people who live at such high pressure, and are so terribly in earnest, 
bave to leave out all the fun of the thing. Iam thankful to say I can 
generally laugh.’ ” 
Nevertheless, her courage is half put on, and she scts to work to 
revivify an old black dress, while her sister reads aloud. ‘‘ Please | 
: . ‘ , : . 
read something lively and light, while I stitch. I hate dismal | 
books. Life is quite full enough of misery, without cramming it 
into what one reads,”—to which sentiment we heartily respond. | 
Clearly there is a weak point in the vigour of Bonny Lesley's con- 
stitution, when the contemplation of misery and death brings with | 
it vividness of realisation like the following, instead of the moral 
unbelief with which healthy youth treats any application of these 
subjects to itself:—‘* Mind it! [death] I perfectly loathe the 
thought ; it makes me cold and sick whenever I think of it. I had 
rather linger in tortures than go out of this light that we know, 
into that dim, silent mystery.” But gloom, we fancy, is not 
more congenial to the authoress than to her heroine; ‘ trifles 
light as air” affect her spirits also. ‘* Nothing, indeed, can well 
be more depressing than a street with all the shop-shutters up,” 
says Mrs. Martin; and again the present writer finds himself in | 
complete sympathy with his authoress ; had he executive power, 
he would decree that shutters should be abolished, and bolts, bars, 
and the police strengthened instead. But Mrs. Martin is anything 
but a sentimentalist. The whole tenor of ber book is fair and wise | 
and sensible, and it is in this spirit of candour that she looks at the 
question of women’s rights, when she touches upon them at all. 
Thus, of marriage she writes :— 


“A man who is capable of being henpecked would nover attract me. 
I shall go in for a Republic and equal rights,—that is my ideal. Men 
know rather more on some subjects than we do, and have a oe | 
qualities we want; but not one of them is worthy to be turned into | 
an absolute sovereign. Lot us keep our province. If there were | 
more sense, and more real, honest, downright friendship, and less silly | 
romance in marriage, I should have a better opinion of it.” 


That the tender as well as the wise side of character has a delinca- 
tor, and doubtless a representative, in our authoress, and that 


| 
| 








| an exquisite bit of English scenery. Now ene looked down into the 
| deep green cup of a valley, at the bottom of which a whit»-walled, 
| brown-thatched cottage nestled among the flowers, which seem to run 


riot everywhero in this warm, moist Devonshire air; then by a fir- 
wood, bordered with banks fringed with fern and foxgloves; here 
through a tiny hamlet, which seomed to bo populated chiefly by the 
brown-haired, dark-eyed little rustics, whose early promise of beauty 
sometimes fails in fruition. After a long, slow, tiresome climb, the 


| top of the hill rewards one for the toil by the first burst of sea-view, 


which comes upon one every time with fresh surprise at its beauty. A 


| dim line of sapphire, melting, one hardly knows where, into a dimmer 


blue above; a foam-washed ridge of cliff, with rich, varied tints,— 
greys yielding to yellow, reddish-brown, and white; and for fore- 


| ground more fir-trecs, looking as if they were posed for Turner to 


paint; and the steep, irregular street, every cottage gay in summer, 
with creamy roses and bushes of blue and pink hydrangeas; and 
against the blue, the square dark tower of the old stone church. No 
wonder Lesley went wild with delight, and Helen gloried in the familiar 
beauties of her own beloved little place.” 

Lesley’s treatment of Helen's brother is exceedingly cleverly 
described, and is just what one might expect, from an unaffected, 
spirited girl of strong feeling, and with a natural pleasure in 


| being loved; but her truthfulness to herself prevails, and she 


‘‘gives notice,” in a scene which illustrates, in Lady Thornely, 
the touchiness of the mother, but the goodness of the woman. 
We must premise that poor Helen is dead, notwithstanding all 
Lesley’s tender care, and Lady Thornely has been in great 
grief :— 

“* Leave me, Lesley! Why so, my dear?’ Lady Thornely spoke 
with something of her old decisive manner, and looked keenly at the 
girl, ‘What do you want to leave me for now, when you have been 
so mach to me?—like a child of my own, almost;’ here her strong 
voice faltered a little. ‘I hoped to keep you near me. I have not said 
much to you ; it was too painful, and I am a bad hand at fine speeches. 
But I am not, indeed, ungrateful for what you did for that dear child. 
I hope you have not thought me so?’—‘ Certainly not, Lady Thornely. 
Not that I want gratitude; it was my pleasure to serve her. And I 
would not leave you unless I had really good reasons for doing so. I 
am not ungrateful either. You have been a very kind friend to me; I 
shall always remember how kind. ButI had better go. When you aro 
home again, I hope you will not miss me.’—‘I shall miss you,’ Lady 
Thornely answered, rather imperiously. ‘And I cannot see why you 
should want to go. There can be no real reason; and I cannot fancy 
you fick!e, Lesley.’—‘ There is a reason, I think, Lady Thornely,’ Lesley 
answered, a little proudly. ‘I will tell it you, if you like. Your son 
has been foolish enough to think himself attached to mo, I do not 
consider it would be a:lvisable for us to meet again.’—* Why not?’ Lady 
Thornely urged. ‘I confess I should not, at first, have chosen such a 
thing to happen; but since I have known you, since our Joss has drawn 
us together, there are few girls, if any, I should prefer to call my 
daughter. I am quite in oarnost, my dear; I cannot see any objection 
to the match.’ A faint, rather satirical smile hovered round Lesley’s 


| lips. ‘But, Lady Thornely, / can,’ sho said. ‘ Unfortunately, in this 


instance, the beggar-maid is not willing to be crowned. J don’t 
wish to marry Mr. Thornely.’"—His mother drew herself up with a 
good deal of displeasure in her look. ‘I don’t like that style 
of talk,’ she said, stiffly. ‘You mean that you don’t care for 
Lionel ?°-—* Not as a chosen wife should do,’ Lesley answered.— 
‘Then there is no more to be said,’ Lady Thornely rejoined, coldly. 
Like other mothers, she might blame her son’s choice, but she could 
not understand, nor quite forgive, a want of sensibility to his attractions, 
‘Of course you shall leave me, with my best thanks for all your kind- 
ness, if you wish to do so,” she added, with some reproach, but more 
gentleness in her tone. ‘I am very sorry Lionel should be s0 
unfortunate as not to please you..—‘So am I very, very sorry,’ 
Lesley said, sadly. ‘Lady Thornely, don’t speak to me, don't 
look at me, so coldly. I do not think I have deserved it.’—Lady 
Thornely drew her suddenly to her, and kissed her; her kisses were 
rare, and meant much. ‘ My love, indeed you have not!’ she said, put- 
ting the wavy hair from her forehead with a motherly touch. ‘I ama 
foolish, ungrateful woman! But wo mothers are apt to bo touchy for 


our sons, you know, Lesley. I shall be sorry to lose yon; but you 
shall decide as you think best. Only, if you want a friend, come to 


Helen’s mother, my child, and see if she forgets these weeks! Do not 
let me lose sight of you. I shall scarcely interest mysclf more about 


Connie’s fortunes than yours, And Lesley, wear this for Helen’s sake. 
It was hers; her father’s gift on her last’ birthday. I shall like you to 
she has also a sensitive eye for natural scenery, many beautiful ' have it.’ And Lady Thornely put a beautiful diamond ring into Les!ey’s 
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hand. The interview ended thus with perfect amity; and fora wonder, 


the mother forgave the girl who could not love her sen.” 
And when Lesley does fall in love, she is equally simple, earnest, 
and lovable; and Mrs. Herbert Martin’ is equally happy in her 
escription of it all. Her sketch of the gentleman’s sister-in-law, 
the worthy Evangelical Jady who wants to protect him from an 
unequal alliance, and mixes up her religion and worldliness de- 
lightfully, is very amusing. Indeed, it would be difficult to say 
whether tender feeling, good-humoured raillery, or admirable 
common-sense is most a characteristic of Bonnie Lesley. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
od 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Evc. 

We welcome heartily a very elegant reprint of Our Village, by 
Mary Russell Mitford. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Wo have often won- 
dered that this, one of the most charming books of country life that 
has ever been written, bas been so long suffered to remain inaccessible, 
—not forgotten, indeed, by the older generation, who must remember 
its bright, loving descriptions of rural lifo, whether animate or inani- 
mate, but unknown to the younger. These have now the opportunity 
of reading a book which charmed their fathers, and we only hope that 
their tastes have not been so spoilt by such literature as is typified by 
“Under Two Flags ” and “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” et hoc genus omue, 
as to be unable to enjoy it. The cheery, cultured lady, with her inse- 
parable comrade, the greyhound May, is a delightful companion. It isa 
genuine pleasure to go with her, whether after March violets or September 
nuts. She has so true a love for the whole circle of rural sights and sounds; 
that the most inveterate lover of Fleet Street can scarcely fail to be infected 
by it. We only wish that there had been added something about the 
personality of the writer. There are materials enough for making a 
pleasant notice of her life. The reader, too, should have been told 
something about the locality which she describes. Still wo are very 
thankful for what we have, a very pretty volume, charmingly illustrated. 
It is true that “to rival such a pen with the pencil is no easy task,” 
but the illustrators have, it is clear, spared no pains, and they have 
produced a most satisfactory result. Both figures and landscapes are 
very pleasing. If any one would see how thoroughly the artists enter 
into the spirit of their original, let him look at the little sketches which 
illustrate Miss Mitford’s chivalrous defence of “ village boys.” The 
draughtsmen of the illustrations (which, big and little, number more 
than one hundred and fifty) are Messrs. C.O. Murray and W. H. T. Boot, 
and they have been arranged and engraved by Mr. James G. Cooper, — 
Theodora Cameron. By Phebe F. McKeen. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
This is called “a home story ” (it must be understood that the “ home” 
isin America), but the heroine is not at all a home-tarrying young 
person. Nor are her experiences limited by the narrow circle which 
the word suggests. The most interesting part of the story is naturally 
that which is connected with the great straggle between the North and 
South. Theodora, brought up in the strictest Northern traditions, finds 
herself, while the war is going on,an inmate of a Southern family, 
clings with all devotion and courage to her faith, and finds a happy 
end out of her troubles and difficulties. A strong religious feeling gives 
the prevailing tone to the book. That Boy: who shall have him? 
by W. H. Daniels, A.M. (Hodder and Stoughton), is another “‘ American 
story,” again dominated by religious feeling, with scarcely so satis- 
factory a result. It is cleverly and vigorously written, but the author 
seems to us somewhat wanting in sympathy. His satire is equally 
powerful, whether it is directed against the high Calvinist 





| us, scarcely to its advantage, of “A Noble Life.” 


| heroine of the story, is particularly interesting. 
| by Fairleigh Owen (Griffith and Farran), tells the story of a y mung 
| gentleman who is spirited away mysteriously from his 
| readers will follow his fortunes with interest, and, let us hope, avoid 
| his faults rathor than envy his romantic adventures.——Dora’s Boy, 





divine, or against the “liberal Christian” minister, who adds 
to his other heresies an unregenerate fondness for Shake- 
speare, The reader may note how differently Mr. Daniels and Mrs. 


Beecher Stowe (in her “ Minister’s Wooing”) deal with the high Cal- 
vinist tenet of ‘‘ the duty of being willing to be damned.” Mrs. Stowe. 
makes it quite a gracious element in an ungracious creed. And it must 
certainly be allowed to be unselfish. To Mr. Daniels it seems no- 
thing but ridiculous, Yet St. Paul says something like it. Apart from 
these considerations, the story of “ That Boy: who shall have him ?” is 
well and vigorously told,—a graphic narrative of the struggle between 
good and evil influences. Nor does Mr. Daniels fail, while interesting 
us in his hero, also to give a certain attraction to his foil, the ‘‘ ne’er-do- 
weel ” Alexander Layard. One New Year's Night, and Other Stories, 
by Edward Garrett (Oliphant), present the characteristics which aro | 
already familiar to readers of Mr. Garrett’s stories. Tho first and longest 
is scarcely the best. A lady, even when she is so wholly unregenerate 
as Alico Baird, would scarcely have bebaved with such abominable 
rudeness and ill-temper. The “ Lighthouse-Keepor’s Story,” with its 
weird suggestions of the supernatural, is powerfully told. Root and 
Flower, by John Palmer (Griffith and Farran), is described on the 
title-page as ‘‘a story of work in a London parish.” One, at least, of 
the characters, that of Rawstorne, looks as if it had been drawn from 
the life. The others are of a more conventional kind. But the writer 
is clearly drawing from actual experience and practical knowledgo of 
his subject. Side by side with the “story of work” there is some 
genteel love-making, and the end is that everybody is happy. The! 











Children’s Isle, by Eliza Meteyard (Hodder and Stoughton), reminds 
A man of noble 
birth, fine culture, and benevolent disposition, lives in a Seclusion 
which is enforced by the terrible which, from his 
birth, has banished him from the sight of his fellow-men. The horrible 
element of the situation is made too much of. It is so essentially 
painful and unnatural, that good-tasto imperatively requires the treat. 
ment to be as light and delicate as possible. Otherwiso, the book is 
readable and attractive, with its descriptions of life in a wild and remote 
district of Ireland. And the history of the widow who is, ina way, the 
Harty, the Wanderer, 


deformity 





) 


home. Young 


by Mrs, Eilen Ross (Strahan), is a really good tale of the fortunes of a 
poor lad, left an orphan to the mercies of London. “Old Matthew,” fancier 
and stuffer of birds, with whom, so happily for himself, he finds a home, 
is a character sketched with considerable power, and with that admisture 
of light and shade which writers of “stories with a purpose” do not 
always remember to make. A similar moderation is observed with re- 
gard to the old grandmother. In some stories, we should have seen her 
changed from a selfish, unfeeling old hag, into a miracle of devotion and 
kindness, As it is, we have to be content with a very faint dawning of 
better things in her heart; nor does she escape, as indeed she ought not 
to have escaped, the punishment that she doserved. If there is any 
exaggeration in the story, it is in the severity of the doom which 
overtakes Mr. Burnet for the crime of being a brewer.—— 
Harrison Weir's Pictures of Animals (Religious Tract Society) will be 
familiar words to many readers. This volume contains “ twenty. 
four coloured plates, from original drawings,” these being divided 
into four sections, each containing six plates. Tho artist’s name 
is sufficient to guarrantee the excellence of the drawing, and 
we may add that the colours (the work of Leighton Brothers) 
have been pleasingly applied. From the same Society we have 
also The Town and Country Toy-Book:, with twenty-four coloured 
engravings. The “ Town” is represented by a visit to the Tower, 
which is pictured in five coloured engravings. The second of these, 
containing some vignetts-size drawings of the localities of the Tower, 
is specially meritorious. Of the rest, we cannot say much. Why is 
the party represented as approaching the Tower up the river, and why 
is the smoko blowing one way and the flags another? Odd Folks at 
Home, by C. L. Matéaux (Cassell and Co.), is an account adorned with con- 
siderably more than a hundred illustrations of birds and fishes whose 
homes are in the waters. Tho letterpress is well written and interesting, 
Mr. Matéaux bogins at the beginning, relating how he set upan aquarium, 
with certain sticklebacks for inmates. Starting from this little creature, 
generally tho first aquatic acquaintance which young lovers of sport 
or nature make, the writer proceeds to traverse a considerable range, 
and puts what he has to tell us about his subject in an attractive and 
agreeable fashion. We are glad to welcome again an old friend, 
whom it is always agreeable to see, Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume, for 
1878, edited by H.K. S. Gatty. (Bell and Sons.)—It opens very well, 
with a story by Mrs. Ewing, “ We and the World.” Part I. tells us the 
story of “ Wo ;” and Part II. (which, wo are sorry to observe, has neces- 
sarily been postponed, on account of the writer’s illness) will tell us about 
“The World.” The writer of “ Fountains Abbey and its Associations” 
flies mort daringly in the faco of Mr. Thom, and persists in believing 
in Henry Jenkins, born in 1500 and died in 1679. We may also 
mention with commendation Chats about Birds, by Mercie Sunshine 
(Ward and Co.) ; and from the same author and publisher, the Children's 
Picture Annual, Second Series. Here is plenty of good reading, both 
of the amusing and of the serious kind. We have also to notice the 
yearly publication of Golden Childhood (Ward and Lock), described as 
“ The Little People’s Own Pleasure-book of Delight and Instruction,” 
and furnished with pictures which are copious in number and pleasing 
in appearance, even if tho epithet of “ beautiful,” which the title-page 
applies to them, is too laudatory; and Young Days, a monthly magazine 
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! for the young (Sunday School Association). 


Men of Mark: Contemporary Portraits of Distinguished Men, With 
Biographical Notices by Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. Third Series. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This volume contains thirty-six portraits, 
various, of course, in their merits as characteristic representations of the 
men portrayed (for all faces do not equally Jend themselves to photo- 
graphers), but all of them excellent specimens, in point of execution, of 
the photographic art. Among the portraits Art is the best repre- 
sented, claiming as many as ten, among which are those of Messrs. Red- 
grave, Webstor, and Marshall, and of the late Mr. Durham ; Divinity has 
five, the Archbishop of York being the most conspicuous ; Literature, 
three, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Professor Max Miiller, and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith ; Politics, the Army and the Navy, twelve ; Science is represented 
by Dr. Darwin and Professor Owen; Medicine, by Sir W. Gull and Dr. 


' Androw Clark ; Discovery, by Commander Cameron; and Practical Art, 


by Mr. Scott Russell. The notices are, as they should be, exact in 
detail and neutral in colour. 


Arthur Jessieson. By Joseph Crawford Smith. (Chapman 


2 vols. 
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and Hall.) —Th 
« Pelham,” and 
Perbaps it is rather 0 
think when we rea 


silver lam 


p that hung from the awning above our heads gave light to | Moen of Mark. Vol. 3, 4to 


ere is something in this novel which rominds us of | Knott (J. F.), The Pathology of the Alsophagus, 8¥0 se+..ssssees0e--.0---..(Fannin) 6/0 
something which suggests reminiscences of “ Tancred. 
f one of Thackeray’s admirable burlesques that we | Longfellow, Birthday-Book, 32mo 


ic 4s - j 
d such a passage as this ‘ It was evening, and | yfacnamara (C.), Lectures on Diseases of the Bone 
althongh the moon was up, she was grudging of her rays; but a small | Martineau (H.). History of Evgland, 1800-15, 12mo... 














» | Leffler (C.), Hygiene, er 8vo (Triibner) 5/0 
Lessing (G. E.), Dramatic Works, Vol. 2, 12mo (Bell) 3/6 

cR 1 dg ) 26 

Longfellow (H. W.). Excelsior, illustrated, 400 ......ccc.cccseseseees +++(Routledge) 3 6 
---(Macmillan) 5/0 





gan Paul & Co.) 3/6 
(S. Low) 25/0 


Master Bobby, 12mo 






































'D nchored by a massive silver goblet, which after I had | Morris (0.), Hibernia Venatica, cr 8v0.......00. nesinbsincneesiestiint Chapman & Hall) 18/0 
the boat. We were a ’ 8g Pug Old Man o’ the Hills, 12mo a st volietd } 16 
emptied [sic] of an ambrosial compound, I had tied to a cord and | Once Upona Time: or, the Boy's Book of Adventures, imp 8q_ ......... (R.T.S8.) 3/0 
wn into the wator to servo this new purpose.” There is something | One Talent Only, 18M0  .......se00-serernsseernssessseseenssessnesisneeneeenenseseesees (R.T.S.) 1/0 
thro : é ‘ Owen (R.), Memoirs of Extinct Wingless Birds of New Zealand (Van Voorst) 126/0 
very splendid about that. The hero tells his own story—tLe story of a | Paterson (W.), Practical Statutes, 1878, 12M0  .....cceeceeeeeee (Law Times Office) 12/6 
ite who had everything about him to spoil him—and | Paver (E.), Musical Forme, 8vo ae (Novello) 2/0 
clover, conceited lad, wh — - gs ciate & F anc | Picture-Gallery of Modern Art, Vol. 3, folio nn (S. Low) 31/6 
he tells it with considerable success. It is difficult in such a task to Prayers and Maxima, 4th edition, er 8v0 ....... (Masters) 2/6 
, “ sake the man who writes bis autobiograph Rogers (M.), The Waverley Dictionary. &¢., CT 8VO .......cecccseereenseees (Triibner) 10 
hit the just mean, to 0 - sgibberse : STePhY | saunders (J.), Practical Hints for Pupil-Teachers, cr 8vo .--(Laurie) 20 
neither too little nor too much conscious of his follies, and faults. It | Scott (Sir W.), The Legend of Montrose, 12M0 cscs... ..(Black) 2/6 
7 eae . 9. | Scott (Sir W.), Life of Napoleon, Vol. 2, library edition, Svo. (Black) 8/6 
is needless to inquire whether the circumstances of the story are ard Sbakspeare (C.), St. Paul at Athens, Cr 8¥0...........seeeeeeeeece aoe (C. Kegan Paul) 5/0 
bable, or its characters netural, It is not a tale which depends for its ry (E. B.), Clergyman's Sore-Throat, cr 8vo (Homeopathic Pub. Co.) 2/0 
K si aicihciitiaiatRdtak:s P -~ 2 atirieal Sibyl Garth ; or, who Teacheth like Him, cr 8vo...... (Religious Tract Society) 3/6 
interest on such considerations : we might even describe it asa satirica Sbuldham (E. B), Coughs, and their Cure, cr 8¢0 ...(Homeopathic Pub. Co.) 4/6 
romance, which ridicules certain not uncommon types of character, sa Family Robinson, translated by Frith, 80 .........-:00++ (Ward & Lock) 7/6 
: er : r P ° . rollope (A.), Is he Popenjoy ? cr 8vo (Chay & Hall) 6/0 
while the whole is favoured with a spice of personal interest. The love- Webster (A.), A Housewife's Opinions, cr 8vo * (Macmill 7/6 


story is somewhat complicated, as the heroes and heroines have the way 
of marrying just the people whom they do not want to marry. Thoy 
separate, indeed, immediately after the ceremony, and something 
happens to set things right. But the proceeding is not a safe one, and 
we are inclined to think that the success which attends it in Arthur 


Jessieson might be demoralising. 


A Book of Remembrance in Relation to the Mystery of God. (W. 


Poole.) —“ The subject of this work,” says the author, in his preface 
“iga very high one.” We have certainly found it hard to understand 


phecy. 


have had so little effect in making the world either wiser or better. 


AwyncaLs, £c.—We have received the following contributions to Christ- 
mas literature:—The Gentleman’s Annual (Chatto and Windus), which 








RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives sgainst all kinds of infectious 
diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting @ vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists. in bottles, 2s, 48, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


mB *3 r’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
ae. in Children are rpeedily eradicated by the use of these 
18cu . 





’ Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 48, and 83 each. 
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and indeed, have only gathered that it discusses the fulfilment of pro- B RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 
It is curious to find the statement that in 1828 the English 
nation “began to bring forth the fruits of the kingdom of God, by 
numerous successive Acts of Parliament, and to cease to speak as a 
dragon.” Among these Acts ure mentioned the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation and the Irish Church Disestablishment Acis, Archdeacon 
Denison would not ba inclined to take this view. Tho last statement 
in the volume seems to have an immediate interest,—that “the accept- 
able year of the Lord began on the Ist of March, 1878.” It is some- 
what disappointing, on the Ist of November, to find that it seems to 


Sold in Is Tins. 
Simepreentions are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
Jorld, 
CAUTION.—The above aro J. L. B.'s only Chareoal Preparations. 


NOTICE.—Tbe MYSTERY of ROARING MEG. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, beautifully Illustrated, 


The MYSTERY of ROARING MEG: a New and Original 
Christmas Story. By B. L. Farnsron, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” “Golden 
Grain,” “ Grif,” &e. Forming the Christmas Number of TINSLEY’S MAGA- 
ZINE for 1578. 

The British Quarterly Review says :—* Few living writers know the lower Classes 
so well, or can describe them so graphically and pathetically.” 

The FINDING of the ICE-QUEEN : the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ MIRTH.’ 

lilustrated. Now ready, price Oue Shilling. 

The FINDING of the ICE QUEEN: a New and Original 

Christmas Story. By Frank Barretr. Forming the Christmas Number of 

MIRTH, for 1873. 


consists of a tale by Albany do Fonblanque, in seventeen chapters, en- 
titled, “ Filthy Lucre; a Story without a Crime.”—Arrows of the Bow 
(Cassells), the Christmas number of the Quiver, to which ten well- 





NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NEW NOVEL by EDWARD GARRETT. 


known writers contribute artic’es. It is tastefully got up, all the illus- | The HOUSE by the WORKS. By Epwarp Garrert, Author of ** Tho 


trations being first-rate.— Zhe Disappearance of Mr. Jeremiah Redworth, 


Capel Girls,” “ Occupations of a Retired Life,” * Crooked Places,” &c. 2 vols, 


[Shortly. 





by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, being Rout!edge’s Christmas Annual for 1878.— 
The Poet's Magazine for December, containing a Christmas tale and a 


dramatic poem by Leonard Lloyd. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 














— 
Adams (H. C.), Wykeamica, &c., cr 8vo AJ. Parker) 10/6 
Aldrich (T. B.), Baby Bell, 4to .......... (Routledge) 3/6 
NE ee peeenenette mae (Triibner) 4/6 
Biddlecombe (Sir G.), Autobiography, cr 8vo .... (Chapman & Hall) 8/0 
Bismarck (Prince), Letters to His Wife, &c., 12mo ............(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Bristowe (J.8.), Treatise on Science, &c., of Medicine, 2ud Ed. (Smith & Elder) 21,0 
Buchheim (C. A.), German Poetry, for Repetition, 12mo ............ (Longmans) 3/6 
Campion (J. 8.), On Foot in Spain, 8v0........0cc0ccceeeree (Chapman & Hall) 16/0 


(Triibner) 5/0 


Chapters on Christian Catholicity, by a Clergyman, 8 ° 
ic Pab. Co.) 5/0 


Cooper (R. T.), Diseases of the Ear, cr 8vo 
















Cradock (Mrs.), John Smith, 2 vols cr 800 .....e.c0-00+ eeememanid (Chapman & Fall) 21,0 
Davidson, Pretty Aids for the Employment of Leisure Hours (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Day of Days. Vol. 7, 4to ........0...00000s i (Office) 2/0 
Defoe (D.), Robinson Crusoe, illustrated by Wehnert, 8vo ......... (Bell & Sons) 5/0 
Dickens (C.), Oliver Twist. Popular Library Edition, 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Diplomatic Sketches, No. 2, General Von Bulow, 8¥0 .....ccescceseseese (Bentley) 6/0 
Edersheim (A.), Israel under Samuel, er 8vo (Religious Tract Society) 2/6 
Eliot (G.), Felix Holt, Vol. 2,12mo .. acsiniaettdiaddnaiidaiitalaaaal (W. Blackwood) 5,0 


weongund (Black) 7/6 
(Macmillan) 21,0 
(Simpkin & Co.) 26 
eoeeee( Macmillan) 12/6 
.(Grvombridge) 50 

evesescecs (Office) 76 
(Smith & Elder) 50.0 
.(Pickering) 7/6 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Part 51, 4to * 
Gegenbaur (C.), Elements of Comparative Anatomy, Svo 

Glenmorsen on Child-life in the Highlands, er 8vo ..., 
Green (Prof.), Coal: its History and U 3 
Halifax (M. C.), Among the Welsh Hills 
Sh he EL ese: 

Holmes (T.), Treatise on Surgery, 2ud edition, roy 8vo . 
Home (F. W.), Songs of a Wayfarer, er Svo.. 



















PIII RIAL, AI AL, SIL nic cs aisstensiadecabiodoniinenieonsoeinamedinvinaaianeiaanisianaiaas (Office) 20 
Johnson (Mrs.), The Bride Elect, cr 8¥0....cc000.scccerercseses P & Heart Office) 36 
Keepsake Picture-Book, 4t0 .....++0«- (Ward & Lock) 60 
Kemble (F. A.), The Records of a Girlhood, 3 vols er 8V0 .....0+ e-seee(Bentley) 31/6 











7 JITHERNDEN ” SCHOOL, Cater- | \ ANTED, 


ham Valley, Surrey. Priucipal—Mr. C. Hf. 


LAKE, B.A., Lond. (in honours). Education on! at Hartlebury, in the County of Worcester. , 
a Graduate of some University within the British 
. | Empire. Stipend, £150 a year, with an additonal 0 . M 
COLLEGE. | £2 10s per oom per Scholar as Head-money. House the Council, to be sent to the Secretary's Ofice, 
| and garden free. Boarders allowed. 

Applications with Testimonials to be sent not later 
than December 2Ist, 1875, to Mr. ©. HUGH 
WATSON, Clerk to the Govervors, Stourport. 


Natural Principles. A limited number of Pupils. 


M ALVERN 


_The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be held 
on December 19th and 40th. 
NHERTSEY, SURREY.—PREPARA- | gene ye ll 
y) 


J TORY SCHOOL. Terms, 120 guineas; private 








ing. Good Masters for Mathematics, French, &c, | History, Natural Science. 
Large house, in beautiful grounds. Healthy neigh- , according to qualitications. 
bourhood, gravel soil. ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, 


24th, 18 


a HEAD-MASTER for YLIFTON COLLEGE, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, } 


GIRLS, Limited —ASSISTANT-MIST&ESSES 
bedroom, 150 guineas. Only extras, Musie and Draw- | will be Required Next Term. Subjects: Classics, 


Applications, with full particulars, to be sent to the 
M.A. (Balliol, Oxford). Term begins Friday, January Head Mistress, 28¢ Hagley Road, B rmingham, not 
79, later than Wednesday, December 4th. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 

PIGSKIN and WILLOW. By Brron Wesuer, late Editor of tho 

Sporting and Dramatic Newspaper. 3 vols, (Short/y. 
NEW NOVEL by GEORGE W,. GARRETT. ‘ 

MAUD LINDEN’S LOVERS. By G. W. Garrett, Author of “ Squire 


Harrington's Secret,” “ The Belle of Belgravia,” &. 3 vols. [ Ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS of IRELAND. 

Now ready, in imperial folio, Parts I. and IL. price, 42s each. 2 
pty mr ge of NATIONAL MSS. of IRELAND. Selected 

and Edited, under the direction of the Rigit Hon. Edward Sullivan, Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland, by Joun ‘T. Gi.peret, F.S.A., M.R.LA., late Scerotary of 
the Public Record Office of Ireland; and Ph incographed, by er 
Majesty Queen Victoria, by Major-General Sir Henry James, B.K., F.K.S., late 
Director-Cieneral of the Ordnance Survey. 
*,* This work furnishes a chronological series of specimens of the chiof ancient 
MSS. connected with Ireland. Parts I. and IL. contain One Hundred and Sixty 
Facsimiles, corresponding with the originals in s'z9 and colours, and accompanied 
by translations and descriptions of ths various MS3. Part LIL will be published 
early in 1879. 
London: LONGMANS and Co.; Triizngr and Co.; Lerrs, Sox, and Co.; EB 
STANFORD; J. WYLbd; and B. QuanitcH. Oxford: ParkgrandCo. Cambridge - 
MacMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack; and A. and K. JouNston,’ 
Dublin: A. THom; and Hovges, Foster, and Co. 





rEXO LEADING SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY MEN.— 

An old-established Firm, who are extending their Publishing Department, 
are prepared to undertake the Publication of a Few Standard Works in Science 
and General Literature, upon liberal terms.—All communications in reply to this 
advertisement will be treated as strictly confidential, and should be addre-sed, 
in the first instance, by letter ouly, to “DELTA,” London Institution, Finsbury 
Cireus, E.C. 


ryuilk CHLLDREN’S HOSPITAL, NOTTINGHAM, — 
Wanted, Gentlewomen to train as NURSES.—Apply, Miss MURSE, Lady 
Sup eriutendent. 








= —— ——<— — —— 


Must be The Council intend shortly to proceed to the 
Elecuon of a HEAD MASTER, in succession to Dr. 
Percival. Applications addressed to the Chairman of 





Clifton College, Bristol, not later than Mon lay, 
December 9th. 

Testimonials not required ; buteach Candidate will ba 
expected to farnish a statement, showing the places of 
his Education, his University degrees and distinctions, 
IGH SCHOOL for and his experience in teaching; and at the same tums 
to mention three persons who will be prepared to bear 
testimony to h‘s qualifications, if applied to by the 
Salary, from £100 to £150, | © muneil. Any further iaformation may be obtained 

from the Secretary. be it 
OLLEGE i OME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
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THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


’ 


ESTATF, PROPERTY, AND TRUST AGENCY, 
GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, &e., 


66 


RICHARD STONE, Managing Director. 


CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
Capital, £100,000. 


Seer 


Established 1850. 


E.C. 


elary—ARTHUR J. SEDDONS, 





ATH. — Visitors are invited to this 

beautiful City, 2} hours from London, renowned 
for its HOT MINERAL WATERS and unequa!led 
Baths, efficacious in RHEUMATISM and GOUT. 
The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public Rooms are 
constantly open. jreat Educational advantages. 
Excellent shops and _ market. Good Hunting 
centre; the BEAUFORT and BERKELEY HUNT 
Fixtures being now easily accessible by rail. Hotels. 
Clubs, Pensions. Livery stables and loose-boxes 
for hunters. 


JOMANTIC SWISS HOME (from £45 
and £60 a year) offered in a Mansiun overhang- 
ing Chillon. Well appointed,and occupied in past 
winters by Royal Families. English Family Circles. 
— A. F.,” Grand Chalet Anglais, Veytaux, Vaud. 
'. SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The Seventeenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies by the Members 
WILL OPEN at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East, on 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 2nd. Ten till five. Admis- 
sion, Is. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


X EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossibl 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figu’es, he 
wi'l do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These collections are sup - 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mabogany 
Cabinets :— 














100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
800 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DEB WETS ...00rccrccesesseseerseesese0-coosecsesevssesees 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cz et, with Thirteen 
UTED csisserenuncneteisscsicvensanenteortenecosancie 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
DJHEGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


—_— INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds........cccoccrsssseesseeee £3,083,281 


Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


I | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696, 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders, 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 


of influence. 

‘ ~ LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Total Invested Funds ..5..,.00+seese008 £5,914,367 





Fire Premiums, 1877........0000cesseee £1,052,465 
Life do. do. .... ° 225.340 
luterest on Investments.......... ccooe §©6—: 949, 906 

Total Annual Income ............ £).537,711 


Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitledto Four-fifths of the Profits of the Purti- 
cipating Class. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the 
Company. 

S' EAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAIL- 
WAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

ACCIVENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,250,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


NAFETY for STREET DOORS. 





kJ —CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with small and 
neat keys. Patent Fire and Thief-Re: ng Safes, all 
sizes. Cash and Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.— 


CHUBB and SON, 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. 
Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March | 
15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. | 
4,000 Shares, Amount... £100,000 | 


Ist Issue, at par...... 
nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, aa 100,000 | 
Sed, «683 ln 4,000 4 ma 100,000 | 
4th ». £3 w 4,000 4, ” 100,000 | 
Meh » HA 2468 =, - ss cee | 
Total...... 18,468 , Total ..ccc £461,700 


* 

Of the Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares of £25, at £4 per | 
Share premium, 2,463 have been allotted, and 1,532 | 
are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair levei the old Shareholders aud present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then | 
existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly 
increasing presperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 118, for £527,937 103 3a. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. | 

For Report and Bulance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “ A Chat with the Sec- | 
retary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Seer: tary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. | 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 39, 1851. | 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the | 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&e.,, and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained | 
on application at their office. | 

Oflice hours, to 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

PRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
>) ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

New Bridge Street, London. 

Incorporated under Special Acts of Pariiament. | 
Funds in hand are nearly Three-quarters of a Million 
sterling. 

DECLARATION of TENTH BONUS. 

Assurances effected uuder the bonus tables before 
the 3Ilst December, 1878, will be entitled to participate 
in the distribution of the profits. | 

The Thirty-First Annual Report and Balance-sheet 
may be had on application to auy of the Agents, or to | 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. | 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 





| 
| 


| sold in England. 


re 
B RAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCR. 








line PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 


Porte Meats; alo, 





[iSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


| GPECIALTIES for ~ INVALDDS, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


NEW SYSTEM. 
i lee PARIS GLOVE COMPANY, 
7 RUE BREY, PARIS. 


Gloves at wholesale prices, direct from Paris post 
free, compare with the so-called French kid usually 
The style, colour, durability, and 
fini-h will at once convince the most inexperienced. 

3 pairs. 6 pairs, 
s. d. 8. d, 











s. d 
1 button, black or coloured .,......0.0+++ 5 6..116 
Paris Glove Co.'s superior quulity,do 6 6... 126 
Paris Glove Co.'s best quality, do. . §..me 
2 button, black or coloured, do. ......... 5 6... 116 
Paris Glove Co.'s superior quality,do. 6 6... 12 
Paris Glove Co.'s best quality, do. .. 7 6.46 
3 button, black or coloured 3 6... 166 
4 do. ” » 6 we 206 
6 do. 9 —«-s“=—“(‘ Rb CCC C reco ceccecee 6 ... 286 


Post-office orders to R. L. WRIGHT, as above. A 
trial is solicited. 
( i ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 


the wearer. 








H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Sores, 

wounds, ulcerations, and other diseases affect- 
ing the skin, are amendable by this cooling and 
healing unguent. It has called forth the loudest 
praise from persons who have suffered for years from 


| bad legs, abscesses, and chronic ulcers, after every 


hope of cure had long passed away. None but those 
who have experienced the soothing effect of this Oint- 
ment can form an idea of the comfort it bestows, by 
restraining inflammation and allaying pain. When- 








| ever this Ointment has been once used it has estab- 
lished its own worth, and has again been eagerly 
sought for, as the easiest and safest remedy for al} 
ulcerous complaints. In neuralgia, rheumatism, and 
gout, the same application, properly used, gives 
| wonderful relief. 


INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

[ AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, | 

4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, | 

Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Sold by Chemists. 


and Skin Diseases. 
vigorating to the constitution. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7imes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of auy use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—sSee Lancet, 


December 31, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
Extract from the Medioa! Times, January 12, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and Gill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Rest and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA 


RUEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe MANuractureR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 94, 4s 64. 


ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 
WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
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CASSELL PHETTER & ee se ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








The SECOND VOLUME, price 21s, of 


A NEW TESTA MENT COMMENTARY for ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by C. J, ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. [Now ready. 
Vor. II. contains ACTS to GALATIANS inclusive. Third Edition of Vor. I. now ready, price 21s, containing the F OUR GOSPEL S. 








Cloth, gilt edges, 21s ; c.lf or morocco, £2 23. 


DR. FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST, Ittustratep Epition. With about 


300 Original Illustrations. [Now ready. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Complete in Two Volumes, cloth, price 21s; morocco, £2 2s. 


The FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES of the CONTINENTAL PORTION. 
(Being Vors, III. and IV. of the entire Work.) 

PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Each Volume containing 13 Exquisite 
Steel Plates from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS on Wood. With Descriptive Letterpress, Cloth, 
gilt edges, £2 2s each ; best morocco, £5 5s, 

Vors. I. and II. of PICTURESQUE EUROPE contains GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND complete. Cloth gilt, £2 2s cach ; or in 1 vol., 


whole bound, £5 5s. [Now ready. 











Extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Volume I. Containing about 200 Illustrations 


by: the first Artists of the day, and including an Etching for Frontispioe e by L. Lower nstam, from a Pie ture by r ranz be als, [Now ready. 





Extra feap, 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


PLEASANT SPOTS AROUND OXFORD. By Avrrep Rimmer. With 
numerous Original Wood Engravings. ___ [Now ready. 





Extra feap. 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 


DECISIVE EVENTS in HISTORY. By Tuomas ArcHer. With 16 


original inal Full-page Tllustrations. [Now ready. 


The DUC de BROGLIE’S NEW WORK.—In 2 vols., price 2 


The SECRET POLITICAL HISTORY of LOUIS XV. by the Duc de 


BROGLIE. Embracing the Secret Correspondence of Louis XV. with his various Diplomatic Agents, from 1752 to 1774. 
[ In preparation. 








Demy 8vo, 21s. 


The ENGLISH ARMY: its Past History, Present Condition, and Future 


Prospects. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. [Just ready. 








2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH. A History of France from 








the Beginning of the First Revolution | to the E nd of the Se »cond Empire. . By HE NRI Vv AN LAU IN. ; [Now ready. 
SECOND EDITION, demy Svo, with : 2 Coloured Maps, 21s. 
Th Tr ny ae Pal >. 
” EW GRE ECE. By Lewis SERGEANT. [Just ready. 


“ There is no work which can be con pares ad with Mr. Sergeant's for the comprehensiveness with which it states what is known as the Greek question."— 


Brit ish Quarterly Review 





COMPLETION of OLD and NEW “LONDON. 


In Six sumptuous Illustrated Volumes, ‘s each. 


OLD and NEW LONDON: a Narrative of its History, its People, and its 
Places. With about 1,200 Illustrations and Maps. Vols. I. and IL. are by WALTER THORNBURY. Vols. Ill., IV., V., and VI. are 


by EDWARD WALFORD. [Now ready. 
*,* A handsome Library Edition of the Work is issue =e in Six Volumes, price £5. 








7 * As for giving an idea of the book, it would be quit ite » impo »ssible. The  Feade r must go to it."—Spectator 
_ 7 Price | 9s. 
SCIENCE for A LL.— \ olume I. Edited by Dr. Roperr Brown, M.A., 
F.L.S., &e., assiste ted by eminent Scientific Writers. With about 350 Illustratio ms and Dia, grams. [ Now ready. 





1,048 pages, royal Svo, price 21s. 
The FAMILY PHYSICIAN: a Manual of Domestic Medicine. By 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS of the Principal London Hospitals, [Just ready. 
Extra foap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. A HANDBOOK of NURSING, for the Home 
The DISEASES of WOMEN: their Causes, | sxt/orave opi, win a Glowary of tho mort common Motical Terms 


Symptoms, and Treatment. By a PHYSICIAN. the Children's Ho _— in Great Ormond Street. Cloth gilt, gilt elges, 33 6d. 











The NEW EDUCATIONAL YEAR- BOOK. 


In the press, price 5s. 


1) Tg’ ‘4 We Pl > »_— “4 Py one - a » - 
The EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 1879.—The Epucationat YEAR-Book 
has been projected to meet the want which has long been felt for some reliable and trust¥ thy y Giuide to the Elacational facilities affor led by the various 
classes of Schools existing in this country, that Parents and Guardians may know how and where th » best and most suitable Educational advant iges may be 
obtaine 1. At the same time it will form a compendium of the most important Educati oual facts of th » year, a knowledge of which is practically indispeusable 
to those professionally engaged, 








coup LETE CATALOGUES of Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN'S PU BLICA TIONS, cont aining « a 
List of several hundred Volumes, including Bibles and Religious Works, Fine-Art Volumes, Chi ldren’s Be ool. » Ihe tionaries 
Educational Works, History, Natural Ilistory, Household and Domestic Treatises, Handb mt and Guides, Science, Trav im. 
Se., together with a Synopsis of their numerous Illustrated Serial Publications, sent post free on applic itio m to 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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PAINLESS DEN TIS T.R Y. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 





of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward bis new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the oaly perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIVIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1852, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


[PESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 
My DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 


that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- | 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable servicer, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


RESIDENTS ABROAD, who are prevented visiting a qualified Dentist, can be treated on advantageous terms. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or small areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 


DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 


season. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 


THE 


“ Anabsolutely perfect lamp.”—Fie/d. 

















“ A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 

—The Times. 
“In the whole of Mr. Silber’s inven- 
“ Allows the most delicate shades of tions, there is noticeable a complete 


colour to be distinguished.”— S | &s B E R attention to and adoption of natural 
World. laws."—Brilish Medical Journal. 


LIGHT. 


With the Improved Burners to fit ull Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 


Perfect Combustion produced by these Lamps, variously adapted for 
Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, Paraffin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, 


THE Sinner “ Mrratvus” Borner :—“ By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced.’"— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, F.C. 
*.* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


“OF THE NICEST & MOST CAREFUL MANUFACTURE,” 
ERASMUS WILSON, 





Says MR. 


In the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, when speaking of 
. ? o 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


WHICH IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


THE NEW TONIC. 


R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 














without ACID. 


B R A V A Tt S 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See the Lancet, June 9,.1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 


- )6hU€ 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, aud Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and C0.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
AND SAUCES, Kingdom. 
| 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
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| THE AMERICAN 
|WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 

} IN THE WORLD. 

| ATTRACTI ware 
\TTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE 

| CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. spans 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUC 

| SUPERIOR in FINISH. — 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 

ECONOMICAL in PRICK, 

| HENRY W. BEDFORD 

| HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON oF 

| THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 

| CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES 

FROM £8 83s. Price List & PAMPHLETS Post FREE. 


| 
|67 REGENT STREET (next to St 
James’s Hall). . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Statiovers throughout the world. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
| CORK DISTILLERIES celia (Limited), 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— ‘ 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 
GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 

















POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 


AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 

Street, London, and in future wil! be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 


MORSON & SON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION, 








PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 93 per Bottle. 

PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 

PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
Bottle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


, In consequence of the disturbed state 

AT ILLS’ of the retail Tobacco trade, through the 

recent advance in the o, Ww. D. & 

R om H. O. WILLS have in- 

‘* HONEY troduced “ Honey Cut,” 

a Shag Tobacco, in 

ounce packets at 4d, and half- wan 9 
ounce packets at 2d, which CUT. 


May bo had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington | they recommend as the best possible value at the price. 





Street, Strand, 





May be had of all the principal Tobacconists. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


CLERGY CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 


Capital £100,000, in 50,000 Shares of 
£2 each. 


orrices—85 and 92 LONG ACRE, W.c. | ‘| 


DIRECTORS. 
The Rev. Edward Wm. Blore, Senior Fellow, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


late 


The Rev. Sherrard Beaumont Burnaby, Vicar of | 


Hampsteal. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Lyttelton. 

C. J. Ribton-Turner, Esq., Managing Director; late of 
the Charity Organisation Society. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Sudley,one of her Majesty's 
Special Commissioners of Income-Tax. 


The Rev. J. Troutbeck, Priest in Ordinary to the 


Queen, Minor Canon of Westminster. 
Sir Llewelyn Turner, Chairman of the Carnarvon 
Harbour Trust. 
payxers—The London and Westminster Bank 
(Bloomsbury Branch), 214 High Holborn, W.C. 
SecreTary (pro tem)—Wiiliam H, Allen, Esq. 


The marked success of the Civil Service and Army 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1878. No. DCCLVUL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE —I. Journalists. 

Joun CALDIGATS —Part LX. 

Frencu Home Lire. (Second Series.)\—No. IV. Ia 
the Country. 

Tue Favit AND VINTAGE OF HEREFORDSHIRE, 

THe Progress OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Tue COTTAGE BY THE River. 

Tue BERLIN SETTLEMENT. 

| W. Buackwoop ard Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


YHE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
for DECEMBER, !873, price 2s 6d. 

Tue AFGHAN Crisis. By Major-General Sir Henry C 
Kawlinson, 

BEAUTY AND THE Beast By W.R. S. Ralston. 

Doewa, REASON, AND Morauity. By W. H. Mallock. 

Some DIFFICULTIES IN ZOULOGICAL DISTHIBUTION, By 
P. L. Selater, F.RS. 

| WHAT Is A COLONIAL GOVERNOR? By Edward D. J. 
Wilson. 

Tue THeerR CoLovrs OF PRre-RAPSAELITISM. 
cluded). By Professor Ruskin. 

Tue Future OF Invia, By Sir Erskive Perry. 

, THe RELIGION OF THE ANcIRNT EGyprians, By the 

Rev. Join Newenbam Hoare. 

A DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH. 
W. Tyler. 


ERSONAL RULE: A Reriy. By T. E. Kebbel. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. CVIIL, 
DECEMBER. 





(Con- 


| Tae Care: By Sir Henry 


| 
,P 


F 


| CONTENTS. 
| Tory FINANCE. 


nd Navy Stores has suggested the establishment cf the 


Clergy Co-operative Association. 

Mutatis mutandis, the rules and regulations, {c., &c., 
of the Army and Navy Stores will be adopted by the 
Clergy Co-operative Stores, 

The capital of the Army and Navy Stores is 
£120,000, divided into £60,000 of Shares and £60,000 of 
Debentures. After paying interest on the Debentures, 
the net profit availabe for dividend on the Shares was, 
according to the balance-sheet for the half-year ended 
July 3ist, 1878, £14,671 Is 1d, and the accumulated 
net profit ia band from previous balance-sheets, after 
payment of interest an 1 dividend, was at the same 
date £44,540 17s 44. The Civ.. Service Supply Asso- 
ciation, after paying interest annually on its Share 
Capital, has accumulated £197,(68 18s 7d. 

No promotion money has been or will be paid. 


The movement has met with the approbation of the 
following Clergymen (amongst others) :— 


The Rev. Robinson Duckwor.b,Canon of Westminster, 
Chaplain to the Queen. 

The Rev. T. C. Durham, Hon, Canon of Carlisle. 

The Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. Canon of West- 
minster, Rector of St. Margaret, Chaplain to the 
queen, 

The Rev. F. H. Fisher, Rural Dean, Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London, Vicar of Fulham. 

The Rev. T. W. Jex-Blake, D.D., Head Master cf 
Rugby School. 

The Rev. H. Latham, Vice-Master and Tutor of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Lichfleld, D.D., Proculator 
of the Lower House of Convocatiun, Province of 
Canterbury. 

The Rey. S. Parkinson, D.D., Tut r of St. Jobn's 
College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. S. G. Phear, D.D., Master of Emmanuel 
Col ege, Cambridge. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester, D.D. 

The Rey. M. 8S. A. Walrond, Vicar of St. Lawrerce, 
ewry. 

The Rey. C.J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple, 
Chaplain to the Queen, Oxford Select Preacher. 





MEMBERS. 
The Members consist of three classes:—1. Share- 
holders. 2. Life Members. 3. Annual Subscribers. 


For any number of Shares less than five, the full 
amount must be forwarded to the Bankers upon cach 
Share applied for. For five or any greater number of 
Shares, 10s will be payable on application, 10s on allot- 
ment.and the remaining £1 will be called up after 
due notice. 

The Shares will be allotted according to priority of 
application. 

The sum of £1 1s must be sent to the Bankers with 
all app'ications for Life Tickets, and the receipt for 
this amount will be exchangeable for a ticket. 


Copies of the Prospectus, together with forms of 
application, either for Shares or for Life Membership, 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Association, 92 
Long Acre, W.C., or at the Offices of the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Nosh and Field, 12 Queen Street, London, 
E.C., where copies of the Memorandum and Atticles 
of Association, and the two Prehmivary Contracts,— 
tho first for tho acquisition of the property, dated 
November 16, 1878, and made between Henry Labou- 
chere of the one art, and Charles John Ribton- 
Turner on behalf of the Association of the other part; 
and the second, dated November 18, 1878, and made 
between the Association of the one part, and Charles 
Jcbn Ribton-Torner of the other part, for his services 
as Manag ng Director,—can be inspected. 


| Mr. 


| HOFFMANN’S KREISL! 





* FRISCO, 

Pubic Works IN ASIATIC TURKEY: EXISTING AND 

PROJECTED, 

WALPOLE ON ENGLAND 
CENTURY. 

THE QUESTION OF THE THAMES. 

HoLtvays IN EASTERN France.—No. TV. Conclusion. 

AMONG THE BUeMESE —No. VL. Conclusion. 


IN THE NINETEENTH 








SOLVENCY AND RESOURCES OF INDIA, 

A SAbD Sona, 

Ivy Leaves.—From the Hermitage, Epping Fore:t. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 


a Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
5 foo CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


THE GREATNESS OF ENGLAND. Ry Goldwin Smith. 








PROGRESS OF INDIAN ReLtiGiovs Tuovent. By Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams. Parc IL. 
Tue Rescve or Eprina Forest. By G. Shaw 


Lefevre. M.P. 

THe PHaxiciANs In Greece. By the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce 

Waar Hrxpers Ritvattsts From BECOMING ROMAN 
CATHOLICS? A Rejoinder. By the Abbé Martin. 

Woman in Turnkey. By Sir Walter C. James, Bart. 

THE ALCOHOL QUE .TION:—4. Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Alcohol. *By Sir William W. Gull, 
Rart. 5. Utility of Aleoho! in Health and Disease. 
By Dr. C. Murchison. 6. Alcobol and Individuality ; 
or, Why did he become a Drunkard? By Dr. 
Moxon. 7. Action and Uses of Alcoholic Drioks. 
By Dr. 8S. Wilks. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOvGHT:—In Germany. 
By Professor von Schulte. In Russia. By T.S., St. 
Petersburg. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES:—1. History 
and Geography of the East. Under the direction of 
Prof. E. H. Paimer. 2. Modern History. Under the 
direction of Prof.S.R. Gardiner. 3. Essays, Novels, 
Poetry, éc. Under the direction of Matthew Browne. 
STRAHAN and Co, Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 

” , EXPOSITOR is a publication of 

sterling value."—Spectator. * Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree.”—Literary Churchman. 

“Continues its very useful function of presenting 

papers on religious aud Scriptural subjects of difi- 

culty, complexity, or special interest.”—@uardian, 

Monthly, 1a, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 

had, price 7a 6d each. These volumes constitute a 

library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 

difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

pate Hopper and SToOuGuHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


NYDNEY TOWN-HALL; POST- 
OFFICE, GOTTENBURG.—See the BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (41, or by post 4$4) for Views; 
Foreigners’ Views of Paris Exhibition; the Pottery 
there; the Spanish Frontier; New Turkish Baths; oa 
Windows; Pvetical Address to the Great Pyramid ; 
Exhibitions; Reform Club; Light of the Future; Mr. 
Sam Pough; Shrine in the New Forest, &c.—46 
Catherine Street; and all Newsmen. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES PUST FREE. 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS. | b , 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the 
superfluous oil. Sold in packets aud tins. 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
is evidence of the high opinion entertained by 
the Intervational Jury of the Merits of 
° r’'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
Ask for Fry's CseLEBRATED CARACCAS COCUA, @ 
choice preparation. 
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HE NEW METAPHYSIC. 





1. THoveurt. 
TIME and SPACE:.a Metaphysical Essay. 
By Suapworts H. Hopeson. svo, 16s, cloth. 
ACTION, 
PRACTICE: an Ethical 


2 vols. Sro, 24s, cloth. 


2. 
The THEORY of 
Enquiry. By the Same. 


AT 
. 
“4a 


3. SYSTEM. 
The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 
the Same. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, cloth. 
Santen: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster 
ow. 
‘ CLAIMS of PSYCHOLOGY to 
ADMISSION into the CIRCLE of the SCLENCES. 
—The Fifth Sessional Address of the President (Mr. 
Serjeant COX) of the Psychological Society of Great 
Britain, November 7th, 1878. Price Sixpence. Sent 
by post toany person enclosing seven stamps to Mr. 
POOLE, the Secretary, at the Offices of the Society, 11 
Chandos Street, Cavendish Square; and through any 
Bookse'!ler, from 
LoNGMANS and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Price 5s, post free. 
] RIV to ROME: a Novel. By 
i WILLIS NEVINS (ex-Anglican Clergyman). 
« Genuine humour pervades it.” — Wes(minsler Gasette. 
* An amusing sketch."—The Month. 
WILLIAMS aod NoRGaArTs, 14 Henrietta Stroet, Covent 
Garden, wc. 
Cheep English Edition, price 64. 
bigot IMMORTALITY: 
Five Sermons on a Subject of Present Interest. 
By W. F. Huxtingvon, D.D., Rector of All Saints, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S.A., Author of 
“Christian Believing and Living.” With a New 
Preface to the English Edition, in reply to the Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown. 
London: Ex.Lior Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
THESEUS, and other Poems and 
Translations. By Rev. T. WADDON MARTYN. 
Small Svo, cloth, 5s. 
“ Elegant and scholarly..'—Grap ‘ic. 
“Of the contents we can speak with unqualified 
approval.”— Windsor Gazette. 
London: Provost aud Co, 36 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 
M ARION and CO. have now on Sale, 
I and readly arranged for Ivspection, the 
following PHOTOGKAPHS :— 

3,000 VIEWS of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, including 
copies of the Pictures at MADRLD and elsewhere. 
2,000 VIEWS of INDIA, also the RAJAUS and 

SUITES. ‘ 
1,000 VIEWS of JAPAN and the JAPANESE. 
VIEWS of CYPRUS, PARIS EXHIBITION, ENG- 

LAND, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c. 

COLLECTIONS completed, collected, mounted, 
titled, bound into volomes, portfolived, or framed. 
Portraits enlarged and coloured. 

22 or 23 Soho Square. Ground floor. 


ny LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES, 

de SAUVES, and CONDIMENTS —E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, aad 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distiaguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them ia guaranteed as eatirely 
Unadulterated —92 Wigmore Street, Caveadish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portinsn Square); aud 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label ased 
80 many years, signed, * L/izabeth Larenby.” 
In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their siguature— 
*LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Caosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gene- 
> Hetail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


ae LL WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISEIES. 














Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. Hassall says:—*The Whisky 
is soft, mellow aud pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


ESSKS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLU [RISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profossion in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use aad expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal [rish Vistilleries, 
Belfast; or at their Loudon Oflces, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


NHRISTMAS PRESt NTS.—Nothing is 
so highly appreciated as a Case of GRANT'S 
| MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered 
| of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, 
| Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's quslity, as supplied to 
her Majesty, 42s per dozen, net; Sportm:n’s special 
quality, 503 per dozen. Prepayment required. Carriage 

| free in England. 
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NEW WORK ON ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 





A NEW DEPARTURE 


DOMAIN OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


gy ARTHUR CRUMP. 


Demy 8vo, price 12s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO.,_ London. 





WALTER BAGEHOT’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 


On December 9, in 2 vols., Svo, price 28s, cloth. 


LITERARY STUDTIES. 


By the lato WALTER BAGEHOT, MA, 


and Fellow of University College, London. 
With a Prefatory Memoir, Edited by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Map and Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 3’s. 


CAMO EN’S L US IAD S. 


Portuguese Text, with Translation, 
By J. J. AUBERTIN. 


“It behoves us to give this translation unmeisured and unstinted praise. It is nearly always elegant and 
pleasing, and it is close and faithful to a degree which is a'most unpara'leled.”—Spectator. 

“In every point of view a praiseworthy and admirable performance. The publication of the work is 
singularly opportune, now that the road from Europe to India is the absorbing thought of statesmen and 
soldiers.’—Morning Post. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authorers of “ A Short History of Natural Science,” “ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c_ 











Crown Svo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. [Next week. 


CONTENTS :—The Fairyland of Science; how to Enter it; how to Use it; how to Enjoy it—Sunbeams and 
the Work They Do—The Aérial Ocean in which We Live—A Drop of Water on its Travels—The Two Great 
Sculptors, Water and Ice—The Voices of Nature,and How We Hear Them—The Life of a Primrose—The 
History of a Piece of Coal—Bees in the Hive—Bees aud Flowers. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, in One Volume, small 4to, pp. 172, handsomely bound in white vellum, price 12s. 


PRINCE DEUKALION: 


A Lyrical Drama. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


Mr. Beyard Taylor, before his appointment as United States’ Minister to Berlin, had completed a Dramatic 
Poem, * PKINCE DEUKALION,” in which he depicts the development of religion through the Paganism that 
surrounded Christianity during the first centuries, the Romish Church during the Middle Ages, the Orthodox 
Protestantism and science of the nineteenth century, and forecasts its future. It will be found to be a pro- 
foundly thoughtful poem, challenging the earnest and unprejudiced at-eation of intelligent readers. Though 
crowded with thought, it is pervaded with the truest poetic feeling and grace. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


Nearly ready, crown Svo, cloth. 
A Memoir. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


JOHN MOTLEY: 


| —EEE 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL Lights AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER POR’ELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


aici 
MR. DIXONS NEW WoRK. 


Now ready, Vols. 1 and 2, Svo, 30s, 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXon, 


“Mr. Dixon tells the story of this famou 
his own picturesque, bright, and vi 8 castle in 
Telegraph. — gorous way." —Daily 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


THE NEW NOVELs, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Kelverdale. By the Earl of 


DesartT. 3 vols. 


’ 
A Young Man’s Fancy. By 
Mrs, ForRR«&sTS2, Author of “ Viva,” &. 3 Vols. 
“ We hail with pleasure another novel from t' ; 
of Mrs. Forrester. Her book has all the semrsiene 
est and tact of a clever woman.”—Court Journal, 


A Broken Faith. By Iza Duffug 
Harpy, Author of “Glencairn,” &. 3 vols, 


“A novel of unusuil interest and dramutic power. 
It is the best work from Miss Hardy's haad."—Globe, 


A True Marriage. By Emily 
Spenper, Author of “ Res tored,” &. 3 vols, 
“A pleasant and satisfactory book."—Atheneum. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 


George MacDOoNAtp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec 
Forbes," &c. 3 vols. ( December 6. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


THE 
STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S ALMANACS, 
1879. 


GILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC and WHITAKER'S CLERGYMAN'S 
DIARY. This Almanac contains a complete 
Calendar of the Festivals, &c., of the Church of 
England, with the Lessons appointed for every 
day in the Year, according to the new Lectionary; 
a Diary of 90 pages, for Memoranda; a complete 
List of the dignified Clergy of each Diocese in 
England, Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies. with 
the official armorial bearings of each Archbishop 
and Bishop; a List of the Incumbents of London 
and of Parishes within ten miles of London; of 
the Officials of the Universities and Public 
Schools; of the Head Masters of Endowed Gram- 
mar Schools; a very complete Peerage, and other 
information interesting to the Clergy and Laity of 


England. Price 2s 6d, in cloth. 
The STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S 


SHEE’ ALMANAO, on _ super-royal paper, is 
equally adapted for the Counting-house and the 
Library, containing Lists of the Chief Officers of 
State, Juiges, Public Offices, London Bankers, 
and Insurance Offices, with very copious Postal 
Information, and is embellished with a View of 
Durham Cathedral, price 2s. Proof Impressions of 
the View, on thick paper, may be had at 3s each, 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegant, 
useful, and portable, it is essentially adapted for 
the pocket, not on'y from its miniature size, but 
from i's containing a vast amount of useful and 
valuable matter for occasional reference. Price 
6d, sewed. 

It is kept by all Booksellers in a variety of bindings 
for presents. 


|The BRITISH ALMANAC. Containing 
the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; 
Monthly Notices, Sunday Lessons; Meteorological 
Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts and 
Phenomena; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides; 
with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con- 
nected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, 
and Education, and various useful Tables. 
Price Is. 

|The COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 
A Year-book of General Information for 1879, on 
Subjects connected with Mathematics, Geography, 
| Fine-Arts, Political Economy, Public Improve- 
} ments, Legislation, Statistics, &c. Price 2s 6d. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- 


PANION. Bound together in cloth, price 4s. 











| The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Ludgate Hill, 
London ; and all Booksellers. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT NOT ETERNAL; 
OR, ULTIMATE RECONCILIATION AND SUB- 
JECTION OF ALL SOULS TO GOD. 

By Rev. A. R. SYMONDS, 

Second Edition, price 3s 6d. 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., Paternoster Row, London. 

HE NEW COINAGE. By Henry 
GraHaM. Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 4s 6d. 
London: CIviL SERVICE PUBLISHING Company, 8 
Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; and at all Book- 
sellers, 
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ALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


poe VOLUME to “The BABY'S OPERA.” 
Cc ’ ae 


poarded cover, designed by Walter Crane, 
price 5s. 
THE 


BABY’S BOUQUET: 


AFRESH BUNCH OF OLD RHYMES AND TUNES. 
srrarged and Decorated by WALTER CRANE. 
Cut and Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 


In fancy 





Opinions of the Press. 


THE ATHENACM. 

wg yet the place of honour is due to ‘ The Baby's 
— TuE CourT JOURNAL. 

« A charming book of pictures and rhymes for child- 
ren. The designs are exceedingly fantastic and 
humorous, and the colours and tints are chaste and 
delicate, gaudiness and vulgarity being altogether 


hewed.” 
= THe NORTHECN WAHIG. 


“A most charming volume for children.” 
NoTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN. 
“ Quite the most charming of the less costly Christ- 
mas gift-books that have at present come under our 


tice.” 
4 BrIsTOL MERCURY. 


“Its surprising merits are the beauty and originality 
of the tinted pictures and decorative ornaments, which 
may be studied and admired by people of all ages. 
Not content with offering his young readers a number 
of full-page illustrations, some of which are alone 
worth the price of the work, Mr. Crane has given every 
page a distinct ornamentation of its own, the comical 
title, border, and ‘ tail-piece’ of each rbyme being 
specially illustrative of the text. Even the ‘Contents ’ 
page is a finished specimen of art, while no little 
taste and humour are displayed on the outer covers. 
The book may be heartily recommended to those 
in search of a pretty gift for young children.” 





CALDECOTT’S 
PICTURE-BOOKS. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Edition, revised and brought down to the 
present date. 


A DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, 


ENGRAVERS, and ORNAMENTISTS. 
With Notices of their Lives and Works. 


By SAMUEL REDGRAVE, Joint Author of “A 
Century of Painters of the English School.” 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


SERMONS ON SOME 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


Preached before the University of Cambridge, ani in 

the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 

By T. G. BONNEY, F.RS., 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
ConTENTS.—Evolution—Irspiration of Scripture— 

Origin of Evil—Imperfection of Knowledge—Waste 
in Nature—Rationality of Prayer—The Resurrection 
Body, &c., &c. With an Appeodix containing a Cor- 
respondence with Lord Shaftesbury. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 





HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
1800 to 1815. 


Being a Reprint of the “ Introduction to the History of 
the Peace.” 


With New and Full Index, 1 vol., 3s 6d. 


GOETHE AND SCHILLER, 


From 1794 to 1805. 





In faney covers, price Is each, 


1, The DIVERTING HISTORY of. 
JOUN GILPIN. 


2. The HOUSE that JACK BUILT. 


Each of these Picture-Books contains 8 page Pictures, 
printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, and 
about 19 Illustrations from Designs 
by RB. Caldecott. 


Opinions of the Press. 


FROM THE ACADEMY. 

“In his new versions of ‘John Gilpin’ and the 
‘House that Jack Built,’ Mr. Caldecott has approved 
himself the possessor of qualities so precious and so 
rare as to put a writer at fault for adequate terms of 
approbation. He is a humourist of genius, and a 
draughtsman of genius also; and the feeling for colour 
displayed in his larger drawings is simply delightful.” 

From Lonpon, 

“These two works of genius are simply the best | 
things in the way of children’s pictures that haveever ' 
been seen. I could write pages ab ut them, and still 
have much to say. England has placed herself all of | 
a suiden at the top of comic art, and is the owner of 
two such picture-books as the whole world could not | 
match. They are a shilling each, it should be added, 
and are intended for children; but they will be the 
joy of everybody with an eye for picturesque humour, 
burlesque grace, masterly drawing, fine inventive- | 
bess, the graphic sentiment, an admirable sense 
of colour, and all the qualities that go to make 
an artist of genius. A few strokes of his pencil are 
worth a dozen pages of description. His work is 
distinctly and delightfally poctic. It has grace, 
charm, inspiration, the rightness of what is really art. | 
There is hardly an illustration of all the sixty-one 
but is worthy of study and applause. A faculty for 
producing work so happy, 80 gay, so strong, so gracious | 
his, should be the pride and delight of the whole 

ation,” 





MAYFAIR. 

“Tam very glad to see and hear that Mr.Caldecctt’s 
two new picture-books are going to be almost as 
Successful as they deserve. They are good enough to 
be the admiration of a dozen continents. I think 


them by many degrees the best things of the sort I've 
ever seen.” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
Eroalway, Ludgate Hil!, London. 





Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ, 
Translator of Dr. Ulrici’s “ Shakespeare's Dramatic 
Art,” Schliemanon’s “ Troy and its Remains,” &c. 


2 vols., 3s 6d each. 
[Ready next week. 


NEW VOLUMES of BELL'S READING BOOKS for 
SCHOOLS and PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, 


THE LIFE OF WELLINGTON. | 
With Maps and Plans. 
Post 8vo, Is. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Price Is, Illustrated. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
FOR DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

NUMBER FORTY-SEVEN. By James Payn. 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

THS AFGHANISTAN IMBROG+10. By Malcolm MacColl. 

Tue Farry Lore or SavaGss. By J. A. Farrer. 

UNPUBLISHED EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF Dr. JOHNSON 
By LI. Jewitt. 

MoRAL AND RELIGIOUS ESTIMATE OF VIVISECTION. 
By H. N. Oxenham. 

“ L’AssomMMOIR.” By H. Schiitz Wilson. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


Illustrated 





On the 29th inst., price 1s, Lilustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

One BY One. By R. E. Fraucillon. Illustrated by 
Artbur Hopkins. 

Pictures From VENICE. By E. Lynn Linton. 

AN IMPERIAL PARDON, 

TWO MODERN JAPANESE STORIES. 

Guarini. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

A QUARTETTS& OF SONNETS. By Alex. H. Japp. 

THEATRICAL MAKESHIFTS AND BLUNDERS. 
Barton Baker. 

THe RerTurn OF THE Native. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated, at every Library. 
The HAUNTED HOTEL. By Wilkie 
COLLINS. 

“A story which, like others of Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
stories, fascinates the reader. and compels him to 
flnish it at a sitting “—Asheneum. 

Mr. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
LESS BLACK than WE’RE PAINTED. 

By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 
“Original in conception, artistic in treatment, and 
thoroughly readable.” —Eraminer. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
OUR LADY of TEARS. By Leith 
DERWENT, 

“A powerfully-written story." —Scotsman. . 
SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
ROXY: a Story of Western Life. By 

EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
“A remarkable novel.” —Spectafor. 


By H. 
By Thomas Hardy. 














Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s 6d. 


|'PICTURES and LEGENDS from 


NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By KATHARINE 
S Macgvor. With numerous Illustrations by 
Th: mas Macquoid. 
* Pen and pencil have done very pleasant work in 
these sunny pages.” — World. 
Mr. PROCTOR'’S NEW VOLUME, 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 103 6d. 


| PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By 


Ricnarp A. Procror. 


Crown 8vu, cloth extra, with Lilustrations, 10s 6d. 


LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, chiefly 


BIOLOGICAL. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, _ 








THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 
Py Captain MARRYAT, R.N, | 
Abridged. Post 8¥o, Is 6d. 





London : 


GEORGE BELL AND SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





: THE PASSES OF THE HIMALAYA. | 
THE ABODE OF SNOW.| 


OBSERVATIONS ON A JOURNEY FROM CHINESE TIBET | 
TO THE INDIAN CAUCASUS, THROUGH THE UPPER 

VALLEYS OF THE HIMALAYA, | 

WILSON. 


By ANDREW 
New Edition. 


With Map of the Author's Route, &. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“A thrilling story of adventure, and an instructive | 


account of picturesque regions which are very little | - 


known to Europeans. '—7imes. 

“One of the most attractive books of travel it has 
been our fortune to meet with io a long course of 
years."—Major-Gieneral Sir F. GOLvsMip, in the 
Academy. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
No. VIII. is published this day, contaiuing— 
The LAST FRENCH HERO. 
UNLUCKY TIM GRIFFIN. 
The SPECTRE of MILAGIO. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh aud Londun. 





In a few days, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6. 
LEGENDS of the MORROW. By 
Tuomas Gorvon Hake, Author of “ New Sym- 
bole,” &e, 


| New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illusts.,, 15s. 


‘The LIFE of the GREEKS and 


ROMANS, described from Antique Monuments. 
By Ernst Guut and W. Konner. Translated from 
the Third German Edition, and edited by Francis 
Hiverrer, With 545 Illustrations. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


AN UNEXPLORED COUNTRY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and I!!ustrations, 128. 
WANDERINGS in PATAGONIA; or, 
Life among the Ostrich-Hunters. By JULIUS 
BEERBOHM, 


|-Vols. I. and IL, demy 8vo, 12s each (to be completed 


in Four Volumes). 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Berlin Congress. By Justin MoCanrruy. 

Crown 4to, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 103 6d. 

(Uniform with “ Chaucer for Chfidren.”) 


SHAKESPEARE for CHILDREN: 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and 
Mary Lamps With numerous Lilustrations, 
coloured and plain, by J. Moyr Smith. 


~ Demy 8vo0, with numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 
Containing A SHOCKING STORY, by WILKI8 
COLLINS; and Contributions from James Payn, 
Percy Fitzgerald, the Author of * Phyllis,” Cuth- 
bert Bede, and others. 


Ia Iluminated Cover, 160 pp., demy 8vo, price Is. : 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL.— 


FILTHY LUCRE; «Story without a Crime. 
By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW,| 


FOR DECEMBER. 


IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION. » By the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Prince BISMARCK. By Emile de Laveleye. 

Tue CHANCES OF CONSERVATISM. By the late Walter Bagehot. 
MIGRATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL CENTRES. By L. H. Courtney, MP. 

Tus PEASANTS OF THR LIMAGNE. (Conelusion.) By F. Barham Zincke. 
Tue PaixcipLe oF Coryricut. By T.H Farrer. 

THE RUSSIANS IN ARMFNIA. By A. W. Wheeler. 

THe IMPOVERISHMENT OF INDIA NOT Proven. By the Editor. 

Tus CITY oF GLASGOW BANK AND ITS LESSONS. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


This day is ready. 


PUBLIC LIFE 


OF THB 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
By FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 


2 vols. demy 8yvo, 32s. 


THE 


ON FOOT IN SPAIN. 


By Major CAMPION, 
Author of ‘On the Frontier." Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 163. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





In a few days. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; | 


OR, 
GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE. 
By J. R. SEELEY, M.A,, 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps. 


THE 


AGAMEMNON OF _ AESCHYLUS. 


With a Translation in English Rhythm, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Greek. 





London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NOTICE. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for DECEMBER, 


containing the Names of all the New and Choice Books added to 
the Library during the present Season, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for DECEM- 
BER, containing the names of more than One Thousand Books of 
the Past and Present Seasons, the Surplus Copies of which have 
been withdrawn from the Library, for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, is also now ready for delivery, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 
New Oxrorp STREET, November 30th. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


od Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and KELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Bert Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
BestEaDs, : 





oO 
Pe 
EDROOM FURNITURE. 

SENT FREE BY Post. 
HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





| 
| With Portrait and 50 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 
| 


: nress@ 
Mr. SMILES’S LIFE of ROBERT DICK 
(BAKER of THURSO), GEOLOGIST and BOTANIST. 

“It was my gratification, a second time to meet with 
the town of Thurso, named Robert Dick, a baker by onde. ‘tee To] 
him my distinguished friend. Here is a man who is earning his dutty to call 
hard —— = is — to read and study by night; and yet we isaben, 
| instruct the Director-General of the Geographical Society.’ 
MURCHISON. 7 ety” — Sta, Rossuicx 
With Map, crown Svo, 93. 


Mrs. GILL’S SIX MONTHS in ASCENSION: an 


Unscientific Account of a Scientific Expedition. With a Brief and 

- ) " ! Pest 
History of the Methods employed to discover the Sun's distanes freee 
Earth, by Davin Git. 8 distance from tha 


With 500 Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8vo, £4 4s, 
Sir J. G. WILKINSON’S HISTORY of the 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 4 N 
Edition. Edited by SamueL Brac, LL.D. F ad 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Captain C. J. FORBES’ BRITISH BURMA 
and its PEOPLE: Sketches of Native Mauners, Customs, and Religion. 7 
With 600 Illustrations, post Svo, 9s. 
Sir CHARLES LYELL’S ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY. Third Edition, thorough!y revised. 
8vo, 12s. 


Mr. E. B. TYLOR’S RESEARCHES into the 


EARLY HISTORY of MANKIND, and the Development of Civilisati 
E. B. TrLor, F.R.S. Third Edition, Revised. ’ ——— a 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 8yo, 18s. 


LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D. (of BOMBAY): 


Fifty Years a Philanthropist and Missionary in the East. By George Surrg 
LL.D. ° 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CLASSIC PREACHERS of the ENGLISH 


CHURCH ; Second Series ; (The St. James's Lectures, 1878), 
BULL (Primitive Preacher).—W. WARBURTON, M.A. 
HORSLEY (Scholarly Preacher).—BisHop OF Ety. 
TAYLOR (Engiish Chrysostom).—CaNnon Barry. 
SANDERSON (Judicious Preacher).—BIsHop or Derry. 
‘LLLLLOTSON (Practical Preacher).—W. G. iumprry, B.D, 
ANDKEWES (Catholic Preacher).—H. J. Nortu, M.A. 


7 JOHN MURRAY, Albomarlo Street. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 230, for DECEMBER. 
Price One Shilling. 








CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1. “Hawortn's.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “ That Lasso’ 
Lowrie’s.” Chaps. 11-15. . 
2. THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. By Professor J. Clark Murray. 
3. My WALK. By Professor John Stuart Blackie. 
4. A DouspTinG HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 15-16. 
5. BACKGAMMON AMONG THE AZTECS. By Edward B. Tylor, F.R.S. 
6. NUPTURA. 
7. THE BtRMINGHAM LIBERAL ASSOCIATION AND ITS ASSAILANTS. By the 
Rev. Henry W. Crosskey. 
8. OUR ARMY IN INDIA. By M. Laing-Meason. 
9. THE BENEDICTION. From the French of Frangois Coppée. 
10. AFGHANISTAN; NOTES ON. By E. Clarke. 
11, Love's Promiss. 
12. Lonp LAWRENCE AND SHERE ALI: A Nots. By Sir Thomas Douglas 


Forsyth, K.C.S.L., C.B. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


5 ie ART JOURNAL, for DECEMBER (price 2s 6d), 
contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1. The DEATH-WARRANT: MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. After C. Priory. 
2. The POSTILLION. After R. Gousts. 
3. WEAVING the MAY CORONET. After L. POuLE. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
Norway. Chapter XXIV. By R. T.| Art among Ballad-Mongers. By L. 
Pritchett, F.S.A. Illustrated. Jewitt, F.S.A. Lllustrated. 
The Photographic Society. Obituary, Reviews, &c. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Paris International Exhibition.—Part IX. 
London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 








Price 8d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for DECEMBER. 


Twice Wooed, Twice Won. 
Some Gossip about Leicester Square. 
An Australian Fraud. 
Wild Bees. 
Talkers. 
Afghavistan and its People. 
The Irish Widow. 
Waterloo Bridge. 
Zinc Dust and its Dangers. 
Observation and Memory. 
Fugitive Fun. 
More Ghost-Stories Unveiled. 
The Mammoth. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Idling away Existence. By W. Chambers. Four Poetical Pieces. 

W. and R. CHampers, Edinburgh and London. 


Fag DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTron—H R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Aucieat and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. n 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Kifteeu volumes are allowed t» country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Teu to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 





Curiosities of the Peerage. By W. 
Chambers. 

The Secret Drawer. 

Life in a Common Lodging-House, 

The Romance of a City Clerk. 

A Word for Puss. 

Chinese Dentistry. 

Portraits and Pictures in Flints. 

Memorials of Walter Scott. 

Bone-Setters. 

The Fair Stowaway. 

West Indian Fevers. 




















ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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_— 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’s 
LIST. 


ASIATIC TURKEY: 


. CARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM BOMBAY TO THE 
BEING A NARRAT BOSPHORUS. 


Gulf, the Valley of the Tigris, Kurdistan, Northern Syria, and 
the Mediterranean. 


, ide of over One Thousand Miles, from the head of the Persian Gulf 
Embracing ® _ to Antioch on the Mediterranean. 


Fy GRATTAN GEARY, 
Editor of the Times of India. 
9 yols. crown 8v0, cloth extra, with many I!Justrations, and a Route Map, price 28s. 





Vid the Persian 





A SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK. 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russert Mrrrorp. 


Specially Illustrated, at a Cost of Several Hundred Pounds, with Frontispiece, 
Steel Etching, and 12 Fall page and 857 ‘Text-cuts of Figure-subjects and 
Scenes, from Drawings by W. H. J. Boot and C. O. Murray, chiefly from 
Sketches made by these Artists in the neighbourhood of “Our Village.” 
Crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 21s. The illustrations have been 
Arrar ged and Engraved by James D. Couper. _ [Now ready. 
“ Seldom has a Christmas gift-book presented such a combination of literary and 
ictorial attractions as this...... The volume is a triumph of the arts of engraving and 
F ography, and its binding is in singularly faultless taste.”— World. 
top’ Noch the most desirable of the books before us, and would be remarkable in 
ADY SCASOD. +++ This beautiful edition of ‘ Our Village.’ "—Saturday Review. 


FROM KULJA, across the TIAN SHAN to 


LOBNOR. By Colonel PresevaLsky, Author of “Travels in Mongolia.” 
Translated by E. DELMAR MorGaN, F.R.G.S. Including Notices of the Great 
Lakes of Central Asia. With Notes and Introduction by Sir Douglas 
Forsyth, K.C.8.I. 1 vol., Demy 8vo, with a map. [Nearly ready. 


Now ready, small post 8vo, price 1s. 
The FIRST AFGHAN WAR. By Mowpray 


Moris. 
“Clearly and succinctly set forth.” — World, 


Now ready, super-royal 8vo, 652 pp., cloth, extra gilt, price 42s. 


Vol. Il. of BRYANT’S HISTORY of the 


UNITED STATES. This Volume embraces the period from 1636 to 1744. 
It contains 4 Steel Plates, 324 ine Wood Engravings, and 11 Maps and Plans. 


WILLIAM COBBETT: a 


EDWARD SMITH. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price £1 5s. 
SECOND EDITION is ready of 


RECOLLECTIONS © of WRITERS. By 


CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Seeond Edition. 
“It is worth reading by all persons interested in our recent literature...... and 
is worth preserving too.”—Athenwum. 
“The whole yolume makes excellent light reading."—Saturday Review, 


Biography. By 


(Now ready. 


Now ready, small post 8vo, price Is 


A CONTINENTAL TOUR of EIGHT DAYS 


for 44s. By a JOURNEYMAN. 


MEN of MARK. Vol. III. of “ Men of Mark.” 


A Gallery of Thirty-six Portraits, by Lock and Whitfield (taken from Life), of 
the most Eminent Men of the Day. Printed in Permanent Photography. With 
bricf Biographical Notices. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price £153. [Ready. 


Now ready, in stiff Wrapper, 126 pp., price 1s. 
SIX to ONE: a Nantucket Idyl. 


“ This charming little book is just an hour's reading; it is long since we have 
enjoyed one so much.”—Spectator. 


SANCTA CHRISTINA: a Story of the First 


Century. By ELEANOR ORLEBAR. Small post 8vyo, cloth extra, price 5s. 
(Ready. 


THE NEW ADDITIONS TO LOWS STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS ARE 


A FRENCH HEIRESS in HER OWN 


CHATEAU. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELINOR DRYDEN. 

Crown 8yo, price 6s. 
NOVELS NOW READY. 

The MARTYR of GLENCREE. A Story of 


the Persecutions in Scotland in the Reign of Charles the Second. By Ronert 
Somprs. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, £1 11s 64d. (Ready. 


A HERO of the PEN. By Weryer, Author 


of“ Under a Charm,” &c. Translatel by Mrs. S. PHILLips. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, £1 1s. [Now ready. 


An OLD STORY of MY FARMING DAYS. 


By Fritz Reuter, Author of “In the Year °13." 3 vols. crown §&vo, cloth, 
£1 11s 6a. [Ready. 


POGANUC PEOPLE: their Loves and Lives. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Second Editiin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


(Ready. 
CRESSIDA. 


“Proud Maisie.” 3 yols. crown 8y0, £1 11s 6d. 


By Mrs. Macgvor. 


[Ready. 





(Ready. 





London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


By Brertna Tuomas, Author of| 


‘c KEGAN PAUL & COs 
NEW BOOKS. 


Super royal 4to, cloth, price £3 13s 6d. 


GAUR: its RUINS and INSCRIPTIONS. 


| By tho late Joun HENRY RAVeNSHAW, B.C.S. Edited by his Winow. With 
| 4 Photographic Illustrations, and 14 Fac-similes of Inscriptions. 


| 2 vols. demy 8vyo, price 30s. 


| T ya 

STIRRING TIMES; or, Records from Jerusalem 
Consular Chronicles of 1853 to 1854. By the late James Fryn, M.R.AS. 
Edited and Compiled by his Wipow. With a Preface by the Viscountess 
STRANGFORD, 

“ The author has supplied much valuable miterial towards the understanding 
of that old and labyrinthine problem, the Eastern Question. His book may, there- 
| fore, be read with advantage not only by the thoughtfal stadent of history, but by 
those more confident politicians for whom the Eastern Question began about two 
years ago with the Bulgarian atrocities.’ —Athenwum. 


2 vols. large post Svo, price 24s. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and HIS TIMES. 


By Professor VILLARI, Author of “ Life of Sayonarola,” &c. Translated by 
LINDA VILLARI. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


WILLIAM HARVEY: a History of the Dis- 


covery of the Circulation of the Blood. By the late K. WiILuts, M.D., Author 
of “Servetus and Calvia.” With Portrait of Harvey, after Faithorne. 
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